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Teachers and School Officers 


~ \WISHING THE LATEST AND MOST POPULAR 


Jext-Books and Standard Works of Reference 


WILL BE INTERESTED IN THE FOLLOWINC: 


The Business-tandard (opy-Books. 


THE LATEST AND BEST SERIES. 





PRIMARY COURSE, . . . 
COMMON SCHOOL COURSE, 
BUSINESS FORMS, ... 





Lippinaott’s Popular Series of Readers. 


Modern Methods, Progressive Exercises, Appropriate Dllustrations. 


Worcester’s New School 


Containing a Vocabulary of 35,000 Words, and printed from Clear New Plates, 


Sharpless & Phillips’ Astronomy. 


Dictionary, Sener pa es 


. Nos. I, 2, 3, Per Dozen. $ .84 
Nos. I, 2,3, 4. PerDozen. 1.20 
>» % * Per Dozen. 1.20 


Printed from steel plates. Giving the Business-Standard forms of the letters in 
correct and clear copies. No flourishes; no complicated system of analysis. 
twenty per cent. more writing space than any other Copy: Books. 


Nearly 
Duplicate copy in 





PRIMARY COURSE. | 


The books in this course are larger than any. 





A Model of Simplicity and Comp 





Sharpless & Phillips’ Natural Philosophy. 


Presents the Latest facts of Scientific and Practical Study. 


Perrin’s Drill-Book in Algebra. 


How To Write English. 
Primer of Politeness. 
Home Gymnastics. 


other primary book and give more writing space. 
The plan of instruction is new and practical. The 
complete copy is at first traced. Portions of each 
letter are then gradually removed, leaving only 
guide-points to assist the pupil. Finally, all aids 
are taken away, and the pupil has practice in 
free-hand writing. 


No. 1, comtains the aa short letters, 
combined in short words. Practice is also 
tracing the figures. 


ly and 
ven in 





STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE.—ESSENTIAL IN EVERY SCHOOL 
Lippincott’s Gazetter of the World. 
Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 
Chamber’s Encyclopzedia, Household Edition. 10 Vols. 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
Special terms to Teachers, Schools, and School Libraries. 


staat 2, comtains thirteen remaini small letters, 
and combined in words with short letters. 
Practice in tracing . capitals is also given. 


No. 3, affords ample practice on the capitals singly 
and in words. A a of this book & that gant 
word occurs with the initial letter in the ye 
small form, 


nodllOy Be Be0k. of Business | 
small letters. 


systems, but each contains a different 


COMMON SCHOOL COURSE. 


The distinctive features of these books is the 


a sate copy in the middie of each page. 

his series presents many other advant 
over the ordinary system of Penmanship. Sim- 
plicity of form, accurate spacing in the copies, and 
absence of pendantic analysis are essential fea- 
tures of the style. The large size of the book fur- 
nishes increased writing space, and the duplicate 
copy in the middle of each page secures accuracy 
in the work of each pupil. Each letter is intro- 
duced separately at first and then in combination. 


No. 1, contains ali the small letters singly and com- 
bined in words 


No. 2, introduces the capitals singly and in words. 


It gives more practice on the capital letters than apy 
other book published 

No. 3, contains words and short sentences, furnish- 
ing a thorough drill on the capita 

No. 4, provides further drill on the capitals, study 
and in words, and in sentences 


Forms,—Contains brautifully engraved 
rding a variety of practice in c apitals and 
This book is not made up of a repetition of a few copies as in other 


form, the cominercial meaning of which 


is made intelligible to the pupil by the explanations on the cover. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT 


715 oa Ps 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


& CO., Publishers, 





COWPERTHW AIT & CO., Publishers. 
628 and 650 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








SCHOOL BOOKS. 


It will pay teachers and others in form- 
ing classes or starting new schools to 
write to us for their books, as we have 
Readers, Arithmetics, etc., etc., which 
we can sell at one fourth of the regular 
price, a little used but just as good for 
useas new books. We also have new 
books, at almost one half the regular 
+d We will buy and exchange School 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 
8. W. cor, 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 





= Don't Wail Till 1901 


Before YOU apply for an agency for our publications and make a thorough canvass 
in your town or county for THE JOURNAL, INsMITUTE, TREASURE-TROVE, and 


“TALKS ON TEACHING” 


Agents are doing splendidly. One took 80 subscribers to the JOURNAL in one week } 

another sends an average of 150 subscribers to TREASURE TROVE a week, and another 

another sold 80 ‘‘TaLKs oN TEACHING” in four days to teachers’ in a city near N. Y. 
Address for terms etc. 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 





School Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


We can supply you with a full line of stand- 
miscellaneous works, in exchange for any 
SCHOOL or COLLEGE Text Books you may 
wish to dispose ef, thus affording you a favorable 
fifeary Be of procuring or replenishing your 
Send us memorandum of your Books 
giving ie dnten, condition, etc., and we will submi 
er 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York City. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DeEsiGN, 23d Street, 4th Avenue, 
New York, Nov. 23d, 
:—It gives me pleasure to bear testimony to the merits of Dixon's 


1880. 

Dear Sirs 
American Gruphite Artists’ Pencils. In my own work I have found them to be, mm 
all the important irements of evenness, stu ess, firmness and color, fully 
equal, if not superior, to any pencil now in use. 


Very truly Yours, T. Appison RicHarps, Cor. Secretary, N. A. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


DIXON’S caseurrs PENCILS, 


GRAPHITE 





© bait Gey ateruct bold: by Any Gésler’ in your vicinity, write to us ‘sate 


es ines 


’ 08. DIXON | CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, | N. J. 
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R.& J. BECK, 


Manufacturing 
Opticians, 


1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 


mateurs, 

Hd acles, Eye- 

7 Glasses, Opera, & 

Marine 9 
etc. 


Tlustrated Price Lists, 
mailed free to any oa 
dress : Mention this 
in corresponding 


SIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209 and 241 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, 
Schools, and Laboratories, 
Supplied with the best goods at the lowest priecs. 
Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur- 
naces, & ) @ specialty in | in manufacture. 


SILICATE BOOK SLATES. 
BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 
REVOLVING BLACKBOARDS. 
LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth.) 


These goods are in constant use by the Board 
of Education of New York City, (in every Public 
School), and have been for the past twelve years. 
which is a sufficient guarantee as to their durabil- 


ity and perfeetion. 
Patented and Manufactured only by the 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE €0., 


191 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Send for Catalogue. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS, 


By J. W. FREEMAN, 
Supt., Schools, Woodstock, Ohio. 


ust out, fer use in Schools and Families, two 
ian dred beautiful cards one thousand leading 
points in Political and Physical Geography, ina 
neat box, with full directions for use. Import- 
ant facts fixed upon the mind by an entirely new 
and orivinal m«thod. Used by the author for 
years with pemestaste 1 ea Every teacher 
nd parent shou ave a set. 
. Sent by return mail for One Dollar. Address 


FREEMAN & RIDDLE. 
Woodstock, Ohio. 


Agents wanted, Positively the best selling thing out. 
are cxtenstvals used 


Our School Aids; ds}; ‘practical Yeach. 
ducting schools in 

No. 2, incindes, is ¢ ad ~ istic chromo ex- 

utiful gold and tinted chromo 
merit i eras and Ae retty chromo credit cards, price 
per set $1. 7B ; half set #1. Set No. 2 Wy / arge 
elegant floral creme excelsior cards, 50 ood = ~y Aga 
et 00 ete, Samp aon Chromo and flora! school re- 

as birds and flowers, 











set 60 cts. 
r dozen be, No. 3, anima’ 
basketa ms, ands porreny, 1 +3 
No. 34 an 
= = girs, boys’ cna flowers, 15c, No. 38, hand souney 
aoe £3 -me- a etc., 20c. 17, 
ro ¢8, straw me. ‘ete, 
Id 20c. No. 44, 


moss roses 
card, 60c. No. 37, book 


\ set samp! 
Stamps ta 


Banners in Silk and Gold. 


og]. @ R. LAMBe 


59 Carmine St., N. Y. 
—_—o—- 
Hand book sent, bv matl, free. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Reversible Sett 
KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC., 


400 Hudson Street, New York, 
Edge and 





oatald by by mail 
, Pa. 

















Bros. | lighted with it. Address, 





Cor. Fulton 


Fine Brushes 


F.W.DEVOE &CO. 


MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF 


Artists Materials, 


pared Artists’ Col Academy 
Boards, Sculptors’ Materials, Mathematical 
Instruments, and Engineers’ Supp‘es. 


COLORS, VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETC. 


Fred’k W. Devoe, James F, Drummond, J. Seaver P age. 


and William Streets, New York. 


for Oiland Water Colors, Finely pre- 
s in Tubes, Canvas, 














6 Barclay St., 
12 Vesey St., 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


Importer and Manufacturer or 


SCHOOLAND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 
A very large stock of fizst-class Apparatus ; Bn} at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
60) > 


NEW YORK, 











NW eet 


po aoe 


; AND HIS OTHER STYLES <n > fis 
SOLD wv ALL DEALERS mrovernour me WORLD. ~~ 


303,404, 332,351,170, 





398, and Stub Pont, 849. 
Py Falcon, 878, 908. 
Es Sample Cards, Price Lists, 


For Fine Writing, No. 1,303, and Ladies, 1°70. 
For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, 
Other Styles to suit ail hands. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St.,N. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. | save 


For Broad Writing 294 


etc, f urnished cn aplication. 








General School Furnishers, 
19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH”’ 
Dovetailed Desks, 


And Improved 
Methods of Seating. 
ALSO MANUFACLURERS OF THE 
improved Eureka Liquid Slating 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, 
ORRERIES, TEL- 

, LURIANS, MAPS, 
CHARTS, BLACK- 
BOARDS, ETC. 


The latest Inventions in 
School Apparatus for 
every Grade of School. 

Special circulars of the 
above free on appiication. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of 183 es, contain- 
ing a _" of everything fur Schools, mail- 
ed for 25 cents, 


BAKER, PRATT &CO., 19 Bond St., N. Y¥, 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS & PENS 
Sold for $1.50 at all Stationers, or at 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON ST.,N EW YORK. 
Importers of Drawing Materials. 


Bind Your Journals. 


A large number of subscribers have written us 
for binders, so that the JOURNAL could be filed 
every week, and be handy to refer to. We have 
had made a very pretty and durable binder 
bound in dark olive-green cloth, of a very artistic 
shade, witha plein but very handsome side stamp 
ngold. It is the prettiest binder we have ever 
seen. The apparatus for binding the paper is 
durable, simple, and far the best in use, and is the 
same used by over 300 of the most prominent 
papers of the country. The usual priceof such a 
binder is $1.50, but in order to mduce 2 large 
number of our subscribers to keep the JoURNAL 
bound, we will send it post-paid toany subscribe 
for $1.25. We guarantee that you will be de- 








Baker, Pratt & Co., 


i\THE 


"1S TRE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Exocels all other Pianos in its various patented tm. 


PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICEBRING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC ACTION, Which forever pre 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published. 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 186 Tremont St, 
NEW JORK. BOSTON. 
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LADIES! 


Now’s your time to get 
dere for our CELE A- 
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The “QUINCY” Methods, Just Published 


NOTES OF 


Vineyard Summer «cnstitute 
July 17th to August ist 1e62 
The work of Col. Parker oe, tho cahoots of 
attention, This book 
tof his views, It 
for n Norm 
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Scientific Noveltics 


PoPULAR & PERFEcTED 
OPTICAL, METEOR) 
LOGICAL, MATHEMAT. 
CAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
ENGINEERING INT Rp. 
2 MENTS FOR PROFgs. 
SIONAL AND AMATEUR’S USE. 

Drawing Instruments, Prismatic and Survey 
ing Com Tape moaweres, Microscopes, Tele. 
ropes meters, Batteries, Magnets, Geissler 
Tu etc., etc., = preaiy sa reduced prices. 

We are the dealers in the most chaste goods onijy 
in our liae. 


t=" Send for and specify (192-page SJ) ~¢,. 
talogue. 


Choice Text-Books, 


EACH UNSURPASSED IN ITS CLASsg, 


Harrise r of the French ‘ch Syntax. A Critica! 

tudy e n age, on the 

of Edouard With ‘Practical Ena: 

By Prof J, James A. Harrison of Wash. 

ington. and Lee ber benef $2.00 

jo te ah ool ems qpeset hery bas pees nothing hither 
n En 

ft should be tn the hands 5 all toachess. 7 Pry ace. 


ney. of Yale 
Baldwin’s Literature and 
Li ticism. Designed for the 
use of Schools and ene, Vel. 1, Poetry, 
680 pagés; Vol. 2, Prose, 530 pages; ‘each. $2 


“ This is the best text-book on English Literature tor 
gen use as well as for students that we have ever 
rcad.”— Boston Giobe. 


Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution 
or ye y} Read and a Part 1, _ 
cal ; Vocal Culture; Part 3, Helps 
the ‘stads: Parta, Readings and Recitals. $1. ‘s 

“ [have never met with any other book on the sub 
poses that can be compared FF it for general usefu) 
—Prof. James Hungerfor 


Belly s The Artist ai His Mission. 
itudy in Msthetics. $1.50. 

“ After a careful re: Iam free to commend it as 
an admirable text-book for the instruction of such 
pupils in our high-schools and seminaries of learnin, 
as may desire to get an insight into the true a and 
} —- Ta aa ‘tie culture.”"—Prof, T. C. Porter. 


ms Lessons in German. A Manual 
the German Language es y ote 
for beginners. By pny nofiach. $1.00. 
“It is a model of conciseness and clearness of ex 
pression. Its definitions are marked by precision, and 
iitustrations by aptness.”—San Francisco Evening 





2" Special liberal terms for Examination 
and Introdection. Corespondence Invited. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. 


BUTLER’S 


SAFES 


ROUND CORNER, 
Solid Welded Angel iron Frames, 


FIRE & BURGLAR PROOF. 


Extra Secure Locks. 


W. H. BUTLER, 
Formerly Valentine & Butler, 


291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Agent for 
DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


Send for Circular. 


HE 


American School Mottoes. 


THIRTY-TWO MOTTOES. 
The Lord’s Prayer and 
50 other Sub- Mottoes. 


32 cards, size 8x14, printed on both sides 
of the best rail-road card board. 
Colors: Salmon and Green. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.10. 


—_o——_ 








These mottoes are | ay oye os the best now 
published. They _ er the school-room attrac 
tive, stimulate pupils to earnest study and exert 
an excellent moral influence. Can be easily read 
across the school-room. nat up in strong manills 
envelope tor mailing. Address, 

E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 
21 Park Place, N.Y 
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The School Journal. 








Batered at the New York Post Office for transmismon through 
the mails as Szconp CLass MaTrTer. 


Established 1870. 
The School Fournal. 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG Editor. 
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E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educativnai Publishers, 
21 Park Piacze, New YORE 
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TERMS, 
$2.00 per year in advance. 

Special rgtes for clubs will be sent on application. 

The label on efich paper shows up te what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send tt. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. They therefore require that each club subscription be ac 
companied by a list of the names and addresses of the ; ersons who 
are to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should iuclude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THz JOURNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Adyertising rates will be sent on application to the Business 
Manager, JEAN IstDORE CHARLOUIS, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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New York, ‘September 22, 1883. 
TREASURE TROVE, 


FOR OCTOBER, 


Appears in a new and most attractive dress, The 
title-page has a new ornamental heading, designed espe- 
cially for TREASURE TROVE. The size of the page, and 
width of the columns are enlarged and printed in large, 
clear type on heavy tinted paper. The contents includes 
many fresh attractions. Opening with a frontispiece 
and poem, ‘“‘ At the Window ;” the number contains a 

bright sketch by Rev. Edw. A. Rand, “The Beach Tent 
at the Cornear Hum Hummock ;” a story by Wolston Dizey, 





telling -‘ How Tommy Ins Motion,” and 
an amusing account of ogee meer ” by the eames 
author. * History, of ee Nineteent. 


continued. Annie Cotrell 


an entertaining account 
ed Oliver Goldsmith.” beg S.” telis “ Where Amber 
mes 


E. L. KELLOGG # 00. 
Park Place, N. ¥. 





| world ; such can mejntain order only by the 


We ask our friends to be ready to take ad- 
vantage of the numerous unprecedented 
offers in it, for increasing the circulation of 
our publications. 





Many bills for subscriptions go out with 
this1 umber. Please be prompt, good friends, 
in sending the amount due. With the first 
of the new year we raise the price of the 
JOURNAL to those who do NoT pay in advance 
to $2.50 per year. Those who pay in ad- 
vance, or who renew before their subscrip- 
tions expire, will still receive the JouRNAL 
for $2.00 per year. 

THE plan of devoting a part of each ses- 
sion of the teachers’ institute or teachers’ 
association to witnessing a teacher a‘ work, 
will, in a short time, be widely adopted. It 
was urged several years ago in the JOURNAL. 
It was tried with fear and trembling, it was 
found to have excellent results, and it has 
been followed in many institutes this sum 
mer. 

The plan is to bring in a class of children 
and place them on the platform in full view 
of the institute. A member of the institute, 
usually, volunteers to teach reading for ex- 
ample, and she conducts her work to the 
best of her ability. This being over, discus- 
sion follows. The institute conductor now 
assumes charge, and if he is an able man 
much good will result. It is often the case, 
however, we must confess, that the discus- 
sion is a profitless criticism. It too much 
resembles the criticisms that some teachers 
allow when a pupil has read a selection ; 
** Raised the voice at the end,” “‘ Didn’t stop 
at a comma,” “‘ Read too fast,” etc. etc. 

It is nice work to criticise a teacher ; few 
can do it well. Only those who know what 
teaching really is, and this few may claim. 
The criticism comes best from the conduv- 
tor; he may ask questions of the institute. 
Before the teachers can criticise they must 
clearly understand what the exercise in read- 
ing given by the class was meant to be. It 
is an attempt at a conveyance of ideas or 
thoughts, Then they must clearly conceive 
how those ideas or thoughts are conveyed. A 
discussion of those two points will take 
seweral days. 

The plan ought to become general. As 
usual the West leads off in this matter, 
though Canada is not behind. Let us bear 
from conductors on this “‘ new departure.” 





‘A Great love for truth and justice should 
be developed by real teaching.” So says F. 
W. Parker. The contact of one truth-loving, 
‘8! justice-doing mind with another is sure to 
produce its effects. The struggle “‘to obtain 
order,” ‘‘to discipline,” “to make children 
mind,” by some,‘is wholly in vain, and always 
will be. There is not resident in someminds 
alove for truth and justice, a love for beau- 
tiful-doing, for the best and noblest in the 
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Thisincident shows what can be accom- 
plished by one who has faith in himself. 

A young teacher found the school-house 
surrounded by afence made of boards set up 


on end—twelve feet in height, ‘It is to 
save the windows,” said the trustee. “It 
looks like a prison,” said the teacher. A 
heavy vadlock was on the door. ‘* The boys 


break it in unless it is strongly fastened,” 
said the trustee. 

The next spring if you had passed you would 
have seen that the fence had been removed, 
a pretty lawn had been made, trees set 
out, flower-seeds had been planted, a plank 
walk laid down, and an air of neatness and 
joy prevailed. How was all this done? 
The teacher said, ‘The boys simply saw I 
was in earnest; I meant what I said.” He 
either could not or would not give any other 
reply. And what more is needed? When 
the so-called bad boys felt he meant what he 
did and said, that they were not dealing 
with one who could use mere words than 
they, but who was truer, freer, nobler, high- 
er, stronger than they, resistance ceased, 
And is thisso difficult to attainto? We 
ask rather who can teach without these at- 
tainments ? 


Wuart sort of institutes are the most pro- 
ductive of good to the teacher, the one-week 
institute consisting of lectures, or the four 
weeks’ institute which is a short-term nor- 
mal school ? This is one of the “‘ live topics” 
upon which teachers should think and come 
toaconclusion. The original idea was to 
bring a normal school to the very doors of 
the teacher. Is not the feeling growing 
among teachers that it does not pay them to 
assemble for one week ? It seems plain to us 
that (1) the teachers should be graded into 
four classes, three undergraduate classes, so 
to speak, and one holding life certificates. 
(2) That the undergraduate teacher should 
receive instruction in a graded institute, the 
third or lowest class getting about what 
pupils get in the lowest class in a normal 
school ; that having finished the lowest class 
he should havea certificate to that effect, 
which should also authorize him to teach for 
one year ; that this certificate should not be 
renewed, but, on its expiration, the teacher 
should be required to go into the second 
class, and upon finishing that, should have 
a certificate to that effect, which should also 
authorize him to teach for two years; this 
certificate should not be renewed, but on its 
expiration the teacher should be required to 
go into the first class of the institute, and 
upon finishing this should have a certificate 
good for three years, not renewable. He 
would now be able to enter the highest class 
in the normal school and obtain a life cer- 
tificate, and be examined no more. 

Too many institutes hold a mass meeting. 
Let them follow the plan of the graded school; 
give a due amount of instruction, and fit for 
ahigher grade. As it now is, normal school 

uates, life-certificate holders and coun- 
— Soar going the green bands and 
all mingled 





ols it is, 
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EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


By W. D. 

If we consider the unaccountable tenacity with 
which early impressions cling to the adult mind, 
it becomes an important matter that these should 
be at the outset as nearly correct as possible. 
There are many trifling peculiarities in the conven- 
tional phraseology of various studies that, abso- 
lutely correct as they may be, still make an incor- 
rect impression upon the child-mind, because of its 
involuntary power of association. Not only is the 
wrong impression given, but it remains, in spite 
of every assertion of reason to the contrary, 

When the young student of geography is first 
instructed that ‘‘ the Equator is an imaginary line 
drawn around the earth from east to west,” ‘‘ im- 
aginary” touches no responsive association in his 
mind but ‘‘line” does; and from that minute, he 
carries with him to mature years the almost indel- 
ible image of a visible line stretched across, or 
drawn across the earth from east to west. His 
mind cannot accept the word as the geometrical 
abstraction intended. For him, it may bea tele- 
graph-line, or a clothes-line, or merely a chalk- 
line, but it is inevitably a visible, material line. 
I have never quite rid myself of this impression 
and never expect to, any more than of the impres- 
sion that the sun rises. During a southward voy- 
age a few years since, as we entered southern lati- 
tudes, I was conscious of a vague unreasonable 
expectation that we should ultimately come up 
against something corresponding tothe Equator; or 
at the least, that there would be some indication of 
it in the shape of a buoy or a land-mark along the 
shore. And I believe this feeling is the rule among 
children, not the exception. 

No great harm is done in this instance, but the 
continued repetition of false impressions concern- 
ing little things, tends to confusion, and ought to 
be avoided, so far as well-chosen phraseology will 
do it. And herein is a large part of the strength 
of the ‘‘new education.” Always and everywhere, 
the concrete precedes the abstract. The fact is 
clearly conceived by the mind, before it finds utter- 
ance in words. 


* 
* 
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YOUR SENSITIVE PUPIL. 


By K. M. ARMITAGE. 

Somewhere in your class, perhaps undiscovered 
as yet, there is a sensitive and retreating spirit. It 
lies with you to make the five hours of school a 
burden and a torture, ora time of happiness and 
gain. Every child has an undefinable longing for 
tenderness, and the school hours are one half its 
life, If it receives at home a mother’s tender care, 
it ought to be continued by the teacher in the 
school-room; if the home tenderness is lacking, so 
much the more ought it to be supplied by a sympa- 
thetic teacher. 

A lady said to me, ‘“‘One of the most vivid re- 
membrances that I have of my school life when I 
was twelve years old, was the tender way in which 
the principal treated me. It was a rainy, disagree- 
able day in winter, and my mother had tried to dis- 
suade me from attending school, as I had not felt 
well in the morning. But ambition ran high in my 
class, and as I was at the head—a place lost by 
absence—I would not hear of staying at home, 
The remorse I felt at the disregard of my mother’s 
wishes, and my indisposition, soon took away the 
feeling of honor at being “‘ head,” and to a question 
in geography I answered by bursting into tears. 
My teacher was young and inexperienced; she did 
not know that one of her most ambitious pupils was 
at the same time the most sensitive. She sent for 


the principal. This lady I had always held in the 


deepest reverence and awe. She had a sad face 


and a sweet smile, and I had an idea that she now | 


would despise me for my childishness, When she 
came in the room, without stopping to see my) 
teacher, she sat down by my side and put her hand ; 


about me, asking reared iieakrt ; 


oon pate, dase 





The tone, the act, the gentle concern, thrills me 
is day. I could only sob out something about 
m —didn’t want me to come—sick—ashamed 
—lose my place. Her ready tact devined that I 
would be better off at home, and she told me that 
she would excuse me for the day, and I could keep 
my place, and make up my lessons on the morrow. 
Then, getting my hat and wraps, she sent for a 
girl from a higher class to go home with me. The 
delicate wisdom of that moment will never be lost; 
it will benefit more than the child for whom it was 
meant, Stronger than the book-knowledge re. 
ceived at that school was the effect of that teacher’s 
sympathy. 
For the SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


DO YOUR PUPILS GOVERN YOU? 


By K. 

Or do you govern yourpupils? Which? It must 
be the one or the other, it may be that they govern 
you. You never thought of that, did you? They 
govern you so well (and there lies the secret of it 
all) that you did not suspect it. It does not take 
any smarter pupils than those in your class to 
govern a teacher of ordinary capacity. And what 
is your capacity ? 

Now, do you govern them? And how do you do 
it? With arod of iron? *‘‘ They know I’m their 
teacher, and they’ve got to mind,” a sharp-looking 
female—I caunot call her a lady—remarked at a 
teacher’s institute. She then went on to say that 
she had no whispering, no noise, every scholar sat 
perfectly straight, walked on tip-toes”—in fact, 
there was nothing to be improved in her govern- 
ment. But her class was known to be without free- 
dom of action in any respect—walking, sitting, 
speaking, were to be done at her command, She 
ruled. 

Do you govern your pupils by love? Is it a pleas- 
ure to them to obey you? Are your rules few and 
do you insist upon their being kept? Are you 
arbitrary ? There is where the red flag waves in 
the teacher’s life. Danger ahead! 


> 
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A MORNING GREETING. 


By K. M. A. 

Try to start the day pleasantly. A bright smile, 
a kindly word before school opens, does much 
towards establishing the success that is to crown 
the day. Many a dark face among four pupils is 
only the reflection of your own; for nothing is so 
catching as a cheerful expression. 

Encourage your pupils to greet you before the 
bell rings; to take your hand and wish you ‘*Good 
morning.” Talk with them when you have five 
minutes to spare—waiting for the classes to change 
—of the meaning of the common greeting. Does 
it really mean that you wish the morning to be 
good ? 

One of the pretty things at The Kindergarten of 
Prof. and Mrs. Kraus, in New York, is when the 
children come in at nine o’clock, and before taking 
their places at the little tables or joining in the 
circle, quietly make their way to their teacher and 
offer their hands with a courtesy. It is a habit 
that passes from one child to another, and is done 
so naturally by new children that but for awkward- 
ness in other directions, you could not tell them 
from those who have been for a longer time under 
the Kindergarten training. It is a mark of respect 
to an older person, and is so generally done that 
the children feel that it is the beginning of the 
pleasures of the day. 


A TEACHER should never study, or read, or think 
himself, out of sympathy with bounding young 
life; on the other hand, his standard of reading 
and thinking should be pure and high, and his 
sympathy with his pupils so perfect that they are 
‘drawn up to it. 

SHAKESPEARE’S BONES. “it last the earnest plea 
and solemn prohibition carved on Shakespearo’s 
ee ee ea a ooeeae 
P sonin y nipenapigvion. bee Pe 
ae the a 








| was more than a man could lift.” 





WHAT TO DO# 


One of the most hopeful of the signs of the times 
is the earnest inquiry for directions for improve. 
ment in teaching. These inquiries are mainly from 
men nd women who are in the district schvols, 
though no small number of the assistant teachers 
in the city schools begin to feel the need of more 
light and knowledge. The reason the district- 
school teachers are more earnest, is that on them 
devolves the sole responsibility of the welfare of 
their schools. The trustees hire them but never 
visit them. With such a teacher the responsibility 
is very heavy, and a conscientious person feels it. 

The (so-called) lower teachers are the ones who 
call for aid; the principals, the superintendents, 
rely on their routine, and keep still. 

One teacher writes : ‘‘ lasked the principal of the 
school, ‘ What shall I do to improve the teaching in 
my room?’ She said: ‘Make them get their les- 
sons perfectly, be just as thorough as you can, 
strictness is the key to improvement.’ ” 

Another writes : *‘I asked one of our N. Y. In- 
stitute conductors, ‘How can I improve myself as 
a teacher,’ and he replied, ‘‘ Read Upham’s Mental 
Philosophy.’” The former belonged to the ‘‘ Cram” 
order, considering that to be good teaching where 
the pupils can recite well. Once this was consid- 
ered sound advice, but that day has passed or is 
passing away. The latter gave wild advice. No 
teacher was ever improved by reading mental 
philosophy, especially Upham’s. 

What shall an honest teacher do who wishes to 
improve in teaching? It is evident that he must 
know more of the Science and Art of Education. 
First, then, of the Science of Education. He must 
settle in his mind that education is not the acquire. 
ment of knowledge, and that however thorough he 
may be and however exacting his discipline, he 
may not be educating at all. He must study the 
views of the best thinkers on the subject of educa- 
tion, and he cannot do a better thing than to pur- 
chase Joseph Payne’s Lectures on Education. The 
best writers and thinkers define education to be the 
harmonious development of the mental, moral and 
physical powers. Let this be kept in mind steadily 
during the day; let the teacher ask himself as he 
faces his classes, ‘‘ Am I developing the faculties of 
my pupils ?” 

As he reads further, he will find that a second 
principle 1s, that this development is effected by the 
absolute exercise of the mental, moral and physical 
powers. This means, not that it is effected by some- 
thing learned by the pupil, but by the exercise of 
the faculties. Omitting just now the moral and 
physical sides, and confining attention to the mental 
or intellectual faculties, he will see that, to 
strengthen the perceptive powers, they must be ex- 
ercised by employing them on proper objects; that 
that the associative, remembering, judging and 
imaginative powers can be developed by employing 
them. He will see, further, that there may be a 
great deal of book-work done and no exercise of the 
mental faculties that is worth naming. He knows 
by his own experience that when he wants to do 
the least he reads a newspaper, and this is a fair 
sample of what goes on in the school-room. 

He will find that a third principle is, that, to effect 
development, the mental powers must be directed 
upon things, objects, or subjects that Lelong to the 
real life of the child. He knows that very much 
of what is done in school is dropped as soon as 
school is over, just as the average man drops the 
theology he heard on Sunday when the wheels of 
business begin io turn on Monday. The pupil is 
set to calculating what the weight of so many 
bushels of wheat will be at so many pounds to the 
bushel, when he does not know what wheat is, nor 
what a bushel is. An incident went the rounds of 
the papers recently by which it appears that a boy 
was shown a pound weight. Looking at it in aston- 
ishment, he said, “Why, I thought that a pound 
Under such cir 
cumstances how much development could be got 
by that boy out of Reduction ascending or Reduc 
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to be selected, must lie just outside the circle of the 
child’s experience so as to be easily connected by 
thinking, with that experience. This, of course, 
denies the usefulness of abstract objects ; it sup- 
poses that new subject can be easily brought into 
the light of the child’s experience. You turn up 
the gas-jet a little way and it sends out light to a 
certain distance, you turn it up higher and the 
circle that is illuminated is a larger one. So it 
must be with knowledge. 

Other principles, such as that the objects must 
be practical so that the powers will intuitively 
operate, that the pupi] does the education, the 
teacher only furnishes the occasion, and that 
pleasure accompanies mental activity, are im- 
portant to be fastened firmly in the mind. 

Let it be remembered that these principles have 
been discovered by examining the mote or manner 
in which the human mind operates. Let the 
teacher then hold these principles in his mind and 
begin to examine the operations of the minds of the 
children himself. If he is not a student of mental 
operations he will be no teacher. He may not see 
clearly how he is to apply these principles ; but let 
him determine to do so at all hazards. He has 
before him a class in reading. Let him say to him- 
self, “Lam to educate; what now is education ? 
(Principle 1). How is it effected? (Principle 2). 
What subjects are to be selected? (Principle 3). 
What must be done with those subjects or objects ? 
(Principle 4). And so for the others.” 

Let him criticise himself unsparingly; let him 
determine to be common-sense at all hazards, and 
that means scientific. 

Having fixed on certain principles, let him next 
determine to improve the art or method of his 
teaching. By this is not meant the way the chil- 
dren stand or hold their books; it means that the 
method by which the teacher exercises the mental 
powers shall be in accordance with the method of 
nature A right method will come from a clear 
understanding of principles. Let it be the reading 
class that is before him. He proposes to have the 
pupil get the thought of the author and communi- 
cate it to the hearer. Now, we know that of all 
the teaching in the school-room, the teaching of 


reading is the very worst. The reason is that there}. 


is no thinking done by the pupil. Begin, then, by 
inciting thought. If your pupils exhibit activity 
of mind over the reading lessons you may be sure 
you are on the right track. Remember, you teach 
reading mainly to exercise the mind. Are your 
pupils thinking? If they think they will develop 
their minds. 

Keeping this in mind the teacher will discuss the 
whole ‘‘ piece,” he will take word by word, sentence 
by sentence, and burrow in them, so to speak, so 
that the pupils find out all there is to be known. 
The kind of sentences, the analysis of words, the 
figures of speech, the composition of similar 
“pieces,” the emphasis, inflections—all will be 
looked into by the teacher and pupils. If his 
method is a good one, he will have a class before 
him glowing with pleasure. Why ? Because mental 
activity and development give pleasure, contrary 
to the usual notion. Going to school when there 
is no mental activity, and going to school when 
there is mental activity, are two different things. 

The teacher’s method will spring out of the great 
priuciple that every so-called ‘‘lesson” is an exer- 
cise of the mind. To guide the teacher in his 
method some aid may be derived from books on 
methods—possibly, but they will be helps only ; 
they will not take the place of the careful study of 
the child. In previous numbers of the Journal the 
principles pertaining to methods have been given— 
such as ‘‘ from the known to the unknown,” “ from 
the to the sign,” etc., etc. Thegp man Bele, 
but let the teacher keep his eye on the child; 
can read there his success or failure. 

Finally, let no one be discouraged ; let him keep 
bravely to work. If he will k aan te principles of 
Education before him and suntan te accordance 


with them, he cannot but eventually rate Two 


volumes will be of the utmost value to him. Mn 
is ia) 

















NEWSPAPERS IN THE SCHOOLS. 


To assist the studies of children by having them 
read the newspapers in the public schools at stated 
hours, ind under the supervision of teachers, is not 
a new idea. It is on trial in different parts of the 
country, and has just found a warm, practical ad- 
vocate in Superintendent Luckey, of the Pittsburg 
public schools. In a recent convention of Pennsy! 

vania teachers, the gentleman opposed the use of 
any and all spelling books, because he contended 
that a word standing by itself was dead, while in a 
sentence it had life. He ridiculed the reading les- 
sons to be found in the school books, and wanted 
the newspapers substituted for the prosy readers 
dealing with unrealities and teaching nothing. He 
stated that in Pittsburg’s public schools the geo- 
graphy was only a book of reference, the daily 
newspapers being the means by which geography 
was taught. Through being made familiar with 
the news the children associated places and events 
readily, and seldom forgot either. 

Inasmuch as Superintendent Luckey, is neither 
the proprietor nor editor of a newspaper, his unso 

licited testimony to the value of a newspaper as 
an educator for the young as well as the old, must 
in fairness be accepted as unprejudiced. Naturally 
he feels a deep interest in the pupils under his 
charge, and is desirous of doing all in his power to 
further their advancement. Taught by experience 
that the journals of the day are better mediums 
for the acquirement of geographical knowledge 
than the text-books on that subject, he sensibly 
puts aside the latter. 

If the pupils of our schools can be taught to read 
more understandingly in the columns of news- 
papers than in the pages of the tiresome, dull 
reading books, the journals should be adopted. 
many men and women are firm in the belief that 
senseless reading is the only proper mental food for 
children. As a rule the juveniles know more of 
the practical workings of life than they receive 
credit for. 

Boys take an interest in what their fathers talk 
of, be it war, politics, or a financial panic. Per- 
mitted to read about these engrossing topics, the 
lads would put animation into the reading lesson, 
instead of perfunctorily groaning and whining 
through it, as under the existing system. Superin- 
tendent Luckey’s outspoken advocacy of news- 
papers in the schools cannot well fail to challenge 
the attention of educational boards and school con- 
trollers in our large cities.— Printers. 





DeveLopinc Forces.—If it be admitted that 
effort and use lie at the foundation of development, 
it is important that the stimuli to effort and use 
should be preserved intact. The first great stimu- 
lus, both in importance and in order of time, is 
hunger. The second great stimulus is the instinct 
of sex. These two impelling forces lie at the foun- 
dation of the activities of man, as well as of the 
inferior animals. A modern school of evolution- 
ists believes that not only the machinery of an- 
imals has been built by these forces, but the mind 
itself has been by them elaborated from these 
forms of simple consciousness in conjunction with 
memory. 





Oxssect oF Epucation.—The true education is to 
unfold and direct aright our whole nature. Its 
office is to call forth power of every kind—power 
of thought, affection, will, and outward action; 
power to adopt good ends firmly, and to pursue 
them efficiently; power to govern ourselves, and 
to influence others; power to gain and to spread 
happiness. Reading is but an instrument; educa- 
tion is to teach its best use. The intellect was 
created not to receive passively a few words, dates, 
© | facts, but to be active for the acquisition of truth. 
Accordingly, education should labor to inspire a 
profound love of truth, and to teach the processes 
of investigation.—Channing. 


Srupy Wuaat You Teacu.—A thorough under- 
yne, | standing of the lesson to be taught, of course hes at 
the foundation of freedom in teaching. One cannot | to 
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him as vague as men who look like trees walking. 
Whatever the subject may be, this thorough un- 
derstanding can be obtained only by patient study. 
No matter how long a teacher has been teaching a 
particular subject, when he comes to carry a new 
class through it, he needs to refresh his own mind 
upon it before going into class. When Arnold, who 
followed this rule, was asked why he took such 
pains, when these lessons had been prepared and 
taught so thoroughly in former days, he replied, 
‘**T wish my pupils to drink from a running stream, 
and not from stale waters.” The teacher who acts 
upon such principles cannot fail to have freedom in 
his class.—S. S. Times. 





One of the lecturers of the Salle des Capucines, 
in Paris, lately gave the following anecdote : ‘‘ The 
ladies of Tlemcen, seeing our admiration of the 
Moorish children, surprised us by the visit of a 
splendidly dressed and lovely little girl of seven or 
eight. ‘Thy child is lovely as a rose,’ I said to her 
father; ‘does she read and write?’ ‘No,’ said he, 
my daughter is a girl!’ ‘And because she is a 
girl, thou teachest her nothing?’ ‘Nothing: for 
a woman is happy only when she knows nothing.’ 
* But she cannot read the Koran. which speaks of 
Allah, who made her so beautiful !' ‘So much the 
better; my daughter has nothing to do with the 
mysteries of the Koran.’ ‘But J believe, with the 
great Prophet Christ, that she has a soul, even as 
thou and I.’ ‘Sidi!’ cried he, desperate; ‘my 
daughter is not a boy.’” 


THE complaint of President Robinson, of Brown 
University, that the proper study of the English 
language is neglected by students in our colleges is 
well founded. It is true, as he says, that young 
men are annually graduated with very fair attain- 
ments in some directions, who yet can neither think 
systematically nor write with clearness and force, 
not to say elegance. 

In our oldest and most famous colleges only a 
small proportion of the students really devote them- 
selves with zeal and patience to their work. 
Some professors put the proportion as low as one- 
tenth. The rest, like careless school boys, count it 
a great gain to have successfully escaped a task. 
But even of this more studious tenth, very few 
learn to write with clearness and propriety. Nay, 
the majority are unable to speak their language 
with correctness. 

And yet the boy of a good mind can be taught to 
say what he has to say simply, naturally, clearly, 
and even forcibly. There is, of course, a charm of 
writing, a beautiful lucidity, an artistic quality, 
which cannot be imparted by any teacher. But 
the ability to write straightforward English and to 
make a point with sharpness can be acquired,— 
Sun. 








Dr. JoHN HALL, describes in a pathetic manner 
a scene that he witnessed on a boat in New York 
harbor. Not far off was a well dressed but tipsy 
young man. Beside the clergyman was a plainly 
dressed man. When he saw the people laughing 
at the drunkard, he saw in his neighbor's eyes such 
a sad, pitying look that he said to him, “ They 
should hardly laugh at him.” ‘‘No, it is a thing to 
cry over.” Then he told of his own wife, who took 
to drink in Scotland, and who promised to reform 
if he would come to this country, but did not, and 
died of drunkenness. ‘‘ But I hope you have com- 
fort in your children.” ‘‘One, the second, is a good 
girl. The oldest is not steady, I can do nothing 
with her; and the youngest, a boy, can’t be kept 
from drink. I've sold my place, and am going toa 
town in Ohio where, I am told, no liquor can be 
had—to to save him.” Dr. Hall says, ** Who 
would not wish for abstinence societies, tracts, 
books, ministers’ sermons, young people's pledges, 
humane laws? One almost cries out for anything 
that will stop this slow. cruel murder of home love, 
of men, of women, of little children, of hope, of peace, 
of immortal souls.” It is this that is a part of our 
life; shut our eyes if we will. So the teacher must 
diffuse a sentiment in favor of temperance. It is 
said we = do no more now to stop the traffic 
because the —— generation were not educated 
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FORM-LANGUAGE WORK. 


After experimenting for some time in search of 
a practical method of teaching drawing adapted to 
common schools, it was found that before any real 
drawing could be profitably attempted preliminary 
work was necessary in developing the observing 
faculties. And after trying in a great many ways 
to accomplish this end, I hit upon what may be 
called form-language work. and the drawing which 
had been, for the most part, wearisome drudgery, 
became both pleasant and profitable. For instance, 
some attribute of form, as position, size, action, 
etc., is taken as the motif, and some form is select- 
ed, the drawing of which, will enable the teacher 
to bring this attribute prominently before the 
school. 

The children first draw the form,$ or, perhaps, 
drau at it, is better, and then the teacher shows 
them in a wholesale way, from the blackboard, 
something that they have failed to look at or to 
think of, but in no way is the drawing itself com- 
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mented upon, except it be to commend by way of 
encouragement. This, it will be seen, is using 
drawing as a means of expression, hence we call it 
‘‘form-language work. I herewith send you afew 
suggestions, thinking that perhaps some of your 
many readers, who may be wallowing in the same 
slough thatso long hindered our own progress, may 
be helped by them as much as we have been. 
POSITION OF OBJECTS HUNG ON THE WALL. 
Hang a hat, a clock, a map, or other object on 
the wall of the school-room, and have the class try 
to tell you by a picture on their slates where on the 
wall it is. It will require hardly a moment for the 
drawing to be completed, and when it is done it 
will be found that most of the pictures say that the 
hat or other object is hanging from the top of the 
wall. To bring out this failure of the children to 
look for the position, and send it home to them 
as convincingly as possible, the teacher may draw 
an outline of the wall on the black-board. (See 
fig. 1.) Talk with the children about it. Which is 
the top of the wall? Which is the bottom of the 


that you call a hat or a cloak at the top of the wall, 
for instance, and ask if it tells the truth: about the 
position of the object on the wall. Try different 


| positions, and finally make it in the right place. 


Have the children now try to make their picture. 
The motto is ‘‘Tell the truth.” Proceed in this 
way for ten or fifteen minutes, and then drop it for 
a week or two. 

It has been found impracticable to drill on this 
or any other theme until it is learned, but the best 
results are obtained by bringing new points up and 
then allowing them to rest long enough to be fresh 
apain. 

THE RELATIVE POSITIONS OF A BOY AND A RING. 

It may seem strange to some at first, as this les- 
son is read, that an object so difficult as a boy 
should be given to little children to draw: but when 
it is understood that the idea is not to draw the 
boy, but to show where we would draw him if we 
could, it becomes simple enough. There is, however, 
a point gained by the use of the human figure in 
elementary work, which makes it a most valuable 
auxilliary—the ehildren like it, and are, there- 
fore, more ambitious. 





In the centre of the blackboard draw a ring, say 



































three feet in diameter, (see fig. 2), and have the 
class draw a rirg on their slates, Now pose a boy 
on the front edge of the platform, directly in front 
of the ring, (see fig. 3). The problem is to accustom 
the children to looking at the relative picture posi- 
tions of things. For instance, the ring is behind 
the boy—farther off, but in the picture they must 
both be represented on the same plane, the surface 
of the slate, hence the draughtsman must learn to 
look at things remote as standing on the same 
plane with that which is near. 

The children-on the right-hand side of the room 
will see the boy on the left-hand side of the view, 
and.vice versa, while those in the center cannot see 
the whole of the ring, because the boy hides it from 
view. Have the children talk about what they see, 
and draw it from different parts of the school room 
for ten or fifteen minutes, and when it has rested 
for a week or two try it again. 

POSITION AS REGARDS RELATIVE HEIGHTS. 

Let some of the children bring a toy wheelbar- 
row to school, a stick with a Yhreatnthct om Fron 
the end of it, such as we often see 
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table. (See fig. 4). In this position the boy's feet 
and the bottom of the wheel are on the same level. 
but in the picture we will see that the wheel is on 
a level with the boy’s knee. And strange as it may 
seem, this will be true of all schools, without re. 
gard to the length of time that they have been 
taught drawing. 

To show the children how simple a thing they 
have failed to see, hold a pointer horizontally 
touching the boy’s knee, and have the class draw 
a line on their slates through the picture of the 
boy’s knee. They will then see that they have 
made the wheel all out of place, simply because 
they did not look. Let them try again. Draw dif. 
ferent boys, faced in different ways, for ten or 
fifteen minutes, and then let it rest fora while. 
The understanding of how to look at things will be 
of slow growth. Sow the seed liberally and leave 
the rest to time. 

POSITION OF A BOY’S HAT ON HIS HEAD. 

Pose a boy with his hat on and his profile to the 
school. Have the class try to tell by a picture how 
he wears his hat. When it is done every hat in 
the room will be found to be much too small and 
just on the top of the head. (See fig. 5.) Have 
ready another hat that is really too small for the 
pose and another that is too large. Try each of 
these on his head and ask the class how it fits. 
Now ask them to look at their stories (pictures), 
and see what they say. Call their attention to the 
fact that the rim of the hat comes almost down to 
the eyebrows, where it fits thus: To show this the 
teacher may draw any thing that might be called 
a head with a hat on. (See fig. 6.) The position of 
the hat is the thing; nice drawing is of little ac- 
count. 

RELATIVE PICTURE POSITION. 

Place any two objects that are unlike in shape, 
though nearly equal in height, on the teacher's 
table, one, (a bell), at the middle of the front edge, 
and the other, a crayon-box, at the middle of the 
front, (see fig. 7), and balance a straight stick on 
the top of the nearer one. 

Have the class try to describe by a picture how 
these objects look, and when it is done it will be 
found that every picture says that the table is 
tipped up on end, and all the things on it are in 
imminent danger of sliding to the floor. (See 
fig. 8.) This is due to the fact that they did not 
look at what was behind the stick, for if they had 
they would have seen that nearly, if not quite all, 
of the iarther object is seen below it and not above, 
as they have said in their drawing. Call the at- 
tention of the school to this, and try it again. 
Change the position of the table and try once more. 
Work at it long enough to bring out the point and 
get a little practice, and then rest it. Leave every 
lesson if possible when the curiosity is at its 
height. 





for the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LESSONS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
EARLY LITERATURE. 

The Celts were the early inhabitants of the British 
Isle. They were of Asiatic origin, and once occu- 
pied a great part of central Europe, from whence 
they were driven by incoming nations. Their 
descendants occupy the northern shores of France, 
the Highlands of Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
Their literature consisted mainly of songs or hymns 
which were composed and chanted by their bards; 
in fact, the bards formed{a literary ordcr by itself, 
for Ceesar tells us that in the schools of the Druids 
(Celtic priests), young men used to learn by heart 
a great number of verses on theological and histori- 
eal subjects. 

The Angles and Saxons invaded England in 
separate tribes, and these were united into seven 
kingdoms and, finally, in 827, united into one. 
From these tribes the foundation of the English 
language arose, for the Celts had practically dis- 
appeared. The English language up to the twelfth 
century was highly inflected. The earliest extunt 
writing is an epic poem entitled ‘‘ Beowulf,”— 
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Caedmon who wrote a paraphrase of the Scri 

(650) ; Bede, the Venerable (7(.0); King Alfred, who 
wrote and translated three volumes, (875); Asser, 
who was his adviser; are the main writers up to 
Chaucer's time. The Conquest by the Normans in 
1066 disturbed both the country and the language 
for nearly three centuries. 

One effect of the conquest was to shake off the 
complicated inflections that burdened the language. 
When the attempt to revive literature was made 
after the country had subsided, it was “found to be 
the same language, but changed; it had received 
many words from the French, but they were addi- 
tions only. 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 


WITH HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 

Sept. 12.—Death of Hugh J. Hastings, of the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser.—The Polesin Vienna celebrate the Sobieski 
Festival. (What does this festival commemorate, and whence its 
name 7] 

Sept. 13.—Government troops fire into a mob at Jakoboracz, in 
Crotia, killing fifteen of the rioters.—The Lutheran Festival in 
progress at Wittenberg. [Where is Wittenberg? On what river 
isit situated ? In what regard is it famous? What celebrated 
character of dramatic fiction is’said to have studied there ?] 

Sept. 14.—A battle between the French forces and the Black 
Flags near Sontay, in which the French carried the enemy’s works 
at the point of the bayonet.—The towns of Bainet and Marigot 
in Hayti, which fell into the hands of insurgents were retaken 
by government forces. [What do the Black Flags represent ? 
Where is Sontay ? [What part of Italy is Taranto ?] 

Sept. 16. Disastrous floods prevail in the district of Tarano, Italy. 

Sept. 17.—Wariike operations in Tonquin temporarily sus- 
pended.—Par‘iament was opened in the Hague. Where is the 
Hague ?] 

Sept. 18. Gladstone and Tennyson entertain the Danish royal 
family at Copenbagen.—Fighting in Ashantee, West Africa. 


+ 











For the ScHOO! JOURNAL. 
LESSONS IN LITERATURE. 





There is one idea in particular that a great many 
teachers of English Literature either partly or en- 
tirely neglect. It is the ordinal importance of the 
three elements in a literature lesson. This impor- 
tance may be stated as follows: 

1. The subject-matter. 

2. The author. 

3. The style or manner of composition. 

Some will demur to this and say that number 
three is in itself almost the entire lesson, and is 
more important in teaching literature than either 
of the others. But the truth is, the learner’s natur- 
al mental constitution seeks the instruction in pre- 
cisely the order stated, that is, the thing ; thirdly, 
how did he make it # 

Not only is it true with pupils, but with all 
readers, young and old. For example: We open 
the book at ‘* The Origin of Roast Pork,” by Char- 
les Lamb. The controlling proneness of the pupil’s 
mind is not to be informed about Charles Lamb, 
nor about the style or dictation or literature of the 
plece, but to know, first: of all, the thing talked 
about, and thn let the other matters come up. So 
if he is suffered to regard natural chronology in 
his acquisitions, he proceeds at once to enjoy the 
relishable account of the burning house and the 
accidental discovery of the esculent quality of roast 
pig without a thought of Lamb, or his style of 
writing. It is to cause such absorbtion in the 
reader of what is being said that is the aim of the 
author, and it may be truly said there can be no 
adequate appreciation of a writing without this 
absorption of the subject by the reader. The genius 
of authorship lies in the ability to create this. 
Therefore, an intelligent appreciation or under- 
standing of what is written is the foundation of 
the literature lesson; the investigation of who 
wrote it and how it was done are subsequent. 

This much I offer in opposition to the teacher 
who would, for instance, insist on the pupil’s 
learning a biography of Charles Lamb, and an 
elaborate analysis of his literary characteristics 
oe enamel “Origin of Roast 

rk.” 





As brooks make rivers running into seas. 
He who takes aim with broken arrow 
Will kill his time, but lose his sparrow. 
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MEMORIAL DAYS. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 

[This exercise is designed for October 7, the an- 
niversary of Poe's death. It is intended for a teacher 
and ten scholars who can be seated on or about the 
platform. As in the former exercises, the books 
should be laid aside. A card, banuer, or inscrip- 
tion on the blackboard should bear these words :] 

EDGAR ALLAN POE. 

ist Pupil :—The life of Edgar Allan Poe was sad 
and unfortunate. He was a man of unusual genius 
and had splendid opportunities, but his mind and 
nerves were so sensitive that he lived a very un- 
happy life. He was often in dissipation, so that his 
golden opportunities were thrown away, and he 
died a miserable death in Baltimore, October 7, 
1849. 

2d Pupil :—During the brighter hours of his life, 
when his brain was clear and free, he wrote some 
of the most beautiful poems in the English lan- 
guage. His poetry in several particulars is pecu- 
liar and unlike that of any other. It is very 
musical, and delights the ear as well as the mind. 
The sound of his words seems to carry the meaning 
with it. jhe measure or metre of his verse is 
nearly alw ys original and there is a prevailing 
tone of sadness and strangeness in all his writings. 
The sentiment is always pure and beautiful. One 
of his best known and most beautiful poems is 
‘“*The Bells.” 

3d Pupil :— 

ear the sledges with the bells — 
Silver bells— 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night ! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 
4th + ~ — 
ear the mellow wedding-bel's, 
Golden bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells ! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How de ring out their delight ! 
From the molten-golden notes, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens while she gloats 
On the moon ! 
Oh, from out the suunding cells, 
What a gush of ae eneery wells ! 
How it swells ! 
How it dwells 
On the Future ! bow it tells 
iio the swinging aed the ringin 
o the swinging and the 
Of the be bells, bells,— . 
Of the bells, bells, beils, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells ! 

Teacher :—Poe was born in Boston, Feb. 19, 1809. 
His parents died in his early childhood, and he was 
adopted by Mr. John Allan, a wealthy merchant 
who had no children of hisown. Edgar was taken 
to England at seven years of age, and sent to schoo] 
there. He returned to America at twelve years of 
age, and attended an academy at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. At seventeen he entered the University of 
Charlottesville, remaining one year. Attwenty he 
published his first volume of poems, entitled, Al 
Araaf, Tamerlane, and other poems. After the 
death of Mr. Allan, Poe devoted himself to litera- 
ture as a profession, publishing many strange 
stories, and being at various times contributor to, 
or editor of different magazines, in Richmond, 
Philadelphia, and New York. In 1835, being then 
twenty-six years of age, he married his beautiful 
young cousin, Virginia Clemm. He was a devoted 
husband, and his tender love for his young wife is 
shown in the beautiful poem ‘‘ Annabel Lee,” which 
was suggested by her death. 

5th Pupil :— 

It was many and a * 
bythesea, 








—— 


the name of Annabel Lee ; 

An&@ this maiden she lived with no other thought. 
Than to love, and be loved by me. 

I wasa child and she was a child, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

But we loved with a love that was more than love, 
I and my Annabel lee— 

With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 

And this was the reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 

Mv beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

So that her high-born kinsmen came 

And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

6th Pupil :— 

The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 

Went envying her and me. 

Yes ! that was the reason (as all men know) 
In this kingdom by the sea. 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 

But our love it was stronger vy far than the love 
Of those who were older than we, 

Of many far wiser than we : 

And neither the angels in heaven above, 

Nor the demons down under the sea, 

Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


For the moon never beams without bringing me 
dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 

And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

And so all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 

Of my darling, my darling, my lifeand my bride, 

In her sepulchre there by the sea, 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 

7th Pupil :—Though he is chiefly known by his 

poems, Poe was a thinker and philosopher, He had 

a wonderful insight into the human mind, and 

gave deep thought to the philosophy of life. He 

declared in his prose poem ‘‘ Eureka,” a most pro- 

found belief in God the Almighty Creator of the 

Universe. Poe wasa man full of strange contra- 

dictions, but his poems have no taint of wrong or 

evil, they are models of purity and beauty. ‘‘ The 

Haunted Palace” is an allegory, relating to a 

beautiful young girl who became insane. 


8th Pupil :— 
In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 
Once a fair and stately palace— 
Radiant palace —reared its head. 
In the monarch Thought’s dominiop- 
It stood there. 
Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair ! 
Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow, 
(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago). 
And every gentle air that dallied 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid. 
A winged odor went away. 
Wanderers in that happy valley, 
Through two luminous window, saw 
Spirits moving mus or | 
To a lute’s well-tuned law, 
Round about a threne where, sitting (Porphyro- 
gene !) 
In state his glory well befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen. 
9th Pupil :— 
' And all with 
Was the fair r, ; 
Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 
And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 
In voices of surpassing beauty, | 
The wit and wisdom of their king. 
But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate. 
(Ah, let us mourn !—for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him desolate !) 
And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed, 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 
And travelers, now, within that valley 
Through the red-litten windows see 
Vast forms, that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody, 
While like a ghastly rapid river, 
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10th Pupil :—Poe’s most celebrated poem is ‘‘ The 
Raven.” It is very strange and unnatural; but it 
is not so beautiful as many others. 

Teacher :—We may learn two lessons from Poe’s 

eareer. From his miserable failure and death 
.(which occurred in Baltimore, at forty years of 
age) we learn that great talents and great oppor 
tunities will not insure success without good prin- 
ciples and steady habits. Another lesson we learn 
is that all that is low and bad will die, while pure 
and beautiful will live. 

(The little poem ‘‘To Helen,” was written when 
Poe was only a boy, and forms a fitting close to 
this exercise if the teacher desires. The teacher 
should be able to explain the classical allusions in 
an interesting manner.—ED. ] 

TO HELEN, 
Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 

On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
on * yacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 

o the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 
Lo! in you brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand ! 
The agate lamp within thy hand, 
Ah ! Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land ! 





SPEAKING TO THE POINT. 


FOR DECLAMATION, 

[An addition having been made to the jail in Pater- 
son, New Jersey, ata cost of $30,000, the county officers 
and contractor celebrated the event by a banquet in the 
building, There were liquorsin great abundance, After 
a number of toasts had been drunk, the gentleman pre 
siding, a judge, proposed “the temperance cause.” It 
was probably done because they were getting pretty 
drunk. Mr. Bantram, a temperance man, was called 
on to respond, and did so in the following stinging 
speech :} 

‘I thank you for this invitation, and I recognize its 
fitness. You have assembled to celebrate the enlarge- 
ment of this jail, rendered necessary by the use of strong 
drink, in which you are so freely indulging this day. 
Down stairs the cells and corridors are crowded with 
criminals who have but changed places, A few years 
ago they were respected citizens, some of them occupy- 
ing as responsible positions as those now occupied by 
yourselves ; but they commenced as you have commenced, 
and they continued as many of you are continuing, and 
to-day they are reaping the harvest ina career of crime, 
and paying the penalty with a period of punishment, 
I hear the popping of corks. I listen to the merry 
voices, and the praises you are singing to the imfernal 
spirit of wine ; but there comes to me the refrain from 
the prisoner’s cell, who is shedding penitential tears 
over his folly, and accompanied by the still sadder wail 
of anguish uttered by the broken-hearted wife, worse 
than widowed through the traffic in strong drink, which, 
as a judge in your courts said, ‘is the great promoter of 
crime,’ a traffic licensed by your votes, and sustained by 
the patronage you are this day giving it. It is with in- 
expressible sadness that I discover that there can be 
found in Passaic county so many men with hearts so 
hardened, feelings so calloused, sensibilities so blunted, 
that in a place like this, under circumstances like these, 
they dare raise to their lips that which depraves the 
citizen, and endangers the state. Thanking you, gentle- 
men, for this unexpected privilege, I take my seat, fully 
conscious that you will never again call on me under 
similar circumstances,” 


THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 





Race DistrnoTion.—There were no speakers at 
the Educational Convention at Ocean Grove, list- 
ened to with more pleasure than Bishop Campbell, 
Prof. Price, and Dr. Tanner; all negroes. They 
were told that, except so far as they had friends of 
their own color to receive them, there was no place 
where they could be entertained as gentlemen. 
They might have rooms at a hotel, but must not 
eat with the white guests in the public dining room. 
The leading landlord in this resort was willing to 
entertain the Indian student-band from Carlisle, 
but would not think of finding room for 
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Cutna.—European statisticians are gradurlly re- 
ducing their estimates of the population of China. 
It used to be put at over 400,000,000. Behm and 
Wagner reduce their estimate for China and Corea 
to 379,500,000. Peterson reduces his estimate by 
75,000,000, making the present total 350,000,000. 
Dr. Happer, missionary, believes this can safely be 
reduced another 50,000,000. Mr. Hippisley, acting 
Commissioner of Customs, thinks 250,000,000 more 
nearly correct than 350,000,000. The losses by the 
Taeping and Mohammedan rebellions, and by the 
famine and pestilence which swept the provinces 
of Chi, Shantung, Shansi, Shensi, and Honan, are 
variously estimated at fro.n 61,000,000 to 81,000,000. 

Sirtine Butt, who has lung disease and fears 
that he may not live long, said to a correspondent 
of the St. Louis Republican: ‘I don’t know how 
to speak to the white people. We were once 
enemies, but now are friends. I was not in the 
fight with Custer, being in my camp over the hill; 
but [ commanded the tribe with my chiefs. I do 
not know who killed Custer, nor do any of my 
braves, because we knew that he wore long hair. 
We afterward learned of his death, and that a few 
days before the battle he cut off his hair. One of my 
men got his buckskin coat, but the brave has since 
died and been buried in it. This is all I know 
about the battle.” 


THE statistical bulletin of the German Empire re- 
ports that the number of persons who cultivated 
the tobacco plant in Germany was 215,249, and that 
the area under cultivation was about 55,000 acres, 
showing a decrease of 30,000 planters and 13,000 
acres on the year 1881. The largest area of land 
under tobacco cultivation last year was in the 
grand duchy of Baden (17,000 acres), and then came 
Prussia (8,200 acres), Bavaria (8,000 acres), Alsace- 
Lorraine (7,500 acres), and Hesse-Darmstadt (2,400 
acres). The total weight of the tobacco crop when 
dried was 38,850 tons, as compared with 61,315 tons 
in 1881, and of this quantity 11,670 tons came from 
the grand duchy of Baden, 9,884 from Prussia, 
8,383 from Bavaria, 6,674 from Alsace-Lorraine, 
and 1,129 from Hesse. 


HONORING THE FATHER OF PHOTOGRAPHY.—The 
bust of Daguerre, subscribed for by the photo- 
graphers all over the world, was unveiled Aug. 26, 
at Cormeilles (Seine-et-Oise), where an inscription 
marks the house where he was born in 1787. The 
grand-nephews of Niepce, by way of protest against 
this monopoly of honors, has published the agree- 
ment between Niepce and Daguerre. This docu- 
ment establishes a partnership ‘‘for co-operation 
in perfecting the said discovery, invented by M. 
Niepce, and improved by M. Daguerre.” Niepce 
engages to confide to Daguerre, under the pledge of 
secrecy, the principle of his discovery, and to fur- 
nish the minutest particulars of the processes con- 
nected therewith, in order to accelerate and com- 
bine the researches and experiments for perfecting 
and utilizing the discovery. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 





(These can be used by the live teacher after morni 
or they can be written out and distributed amo: 
one may be written on the black-board each day. 


Devote each day to the object then in time, and 
every evening will find something done.--GoETHF, 


Keep your promise to the letter, be prompt and 
exact, and it will save you much trouble and care 
through life, and win for you the respect and trust 
of your friends. 

igion is no leaf of faded green. 

Or flower of vanished fragrance, pressed between 

The pages of a Bible; but from ae 

Of love it springeth, watered by deeds. 
—J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

% is not the best things—that is, the things 
which we call best--that make men; it is not the 
calm experiences of life. It is life’s rugged exper- 
fences, its tempests, its trials. 

Yes, it becomes a man 
To cherish memory where he had 
For kindness is the natural birth 
Whose soul records not the 
Is stamped forever an 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr. Knickerbocker was reported as saying, at the 
State Association, that the scholars in New York City 
are required to stand and spell orally. He says this 
does not represent what he said on this point; that he 
said nothing in reference to the manner in which spel]. 
ing is required to be taught in this city. 

The classes of the Art Students’ League for the season 
of 1883-4 will open Oct. 1. This academic school of art 
is maintained by art students of New York for the pur. 
pose of furnishing a thorough course of study in drawing, 
painting, artistic anatomy, perspective, and composition, 
It is managed by a Board of Control, consisting of twelve 
members, elected annually, a majority of whom are 
students actually at work in the life classes. The mem. 
bership of the League is limited to artists and students, 
ladies and gentlemen, who intend to make art a profes. 
sion ; but the classes are open to all who have attained 
the required standard in drawing. Full information 
may be obtained by addressing the League, 38 West 
Fourteenth street. 








ELSEWHERE. 

Missouri.—Com. Dines, of Chariton County, says; 
‘*] heartily indorse Parker’s book, and would like to 
see him ‘‘unbridled” in this part of the United States,” 
[Thanks for your aid, Mr. Dines.--Ep.] 

PENNSYLVANIA.—County Superintendent J. S. Briggs 
reports a great deal of life in the teachers’ institute 
lately held at Beaver. Prof. John Ogden was one of 
the instructors, and his work proved quite as effective 
as ever. The Institute enjoyed unusual attendance and 
popularity. 

KENTUCKY.—General A. P. S. Dodge, son of the late 
Wm. E. Dodge, and now residing at Lexington, has 
given $7,500 for the cause of education in Breathitt 
County, $3,000 to be used in building an academy at 
Jackson, the county seat, and $4,500 in aiding meritori- 
ous young men in obtaining an education. 


NEBRASKA.—Prof. E. T, Hartley, city superintendent- 
elect of the schools of Lincoln, is a graduate of the 
Wesleyan University of Delaware, Ohio, class of 1870. 
He pursued special studies at Cornell University for six 
months, received the degree of M.A., and spent one 
year in European travels, He also has been for three 
years an officer of the Tri-State Teachers’ Association— 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan—which meets at Toledo. 


MissouriI.—For some years the Pulaski County teach- 
ers’ asoociation was more mythical than real, Witha 
few efficient workers whom the present commissioner 
can call to his aid with an assurance of a hearty re- 
sponse, it is hoped that a new era is dawning upon the 
educational interests of the country. While better 
teachers are coming to the front, old fogies and incom- 
petents are going to the rear. Good teachers can be had ; 
an incompetent is dear at any, or no, price. 

JaPaN.—The teachers at the school for the sons of 
Japanese nobles in Tokio appear to have hit upon a no- 
table method of teaching physical geography. In the 
court behind the school-building is a physical map of 
the country, between 300 and 400 feet long. It is made 
of turf and rock and is bordered with pebbles, which 
Llook at a little distance much like water. Every inlet, 
river, and mountain is reproduced jn this model witha 
fidelity to detail which is wonderful. Latitude and 
longitude are indicated by telegraph wires, and tablets 
show the position of the cities. 


Mass.—Without a university, so named, Worcester is 
fast becoming a university town in respect to the facil- 
ities furnished by its numerous educational institutions, 
and the help all these derive in all lines of study from 
the splendid collection of the Public Library, and other 
libraries, beside courses of literary and scientific lectures 
from the most eminent scholars. With all these advanta- 
ges it is not strange that the Highland Military Academy 
attracts boys from all parts of the country. It is one of 
the few Eastern academies that discriminate in favor of 
Western and Southern students by deducting from the 
regular charges the railway fare of one round trip 4 
year between home and school. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Miss Ruth B. Burritt proposes 
give a course of lectures at No. 1,607 Chestnut street, 
embracing the following topics: 1. How the Child learns 
to Talk—object, idea, word, association. 2, Blackboard 
Word, Sentence, Script, Picture, Drawing. 3. Talking 
with Chalk, Pencil, and Pen—unity of reading, writing, 
spelling, pronunciation, use of capitals and: composition 
in one exercise. 4. Number Lessons-—How to use 
Objects—when not to use them. 5. Geography—theory 
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4, Geography and History combined. 7. Lectures and 
jscussions upon School Discipline—dull pupils ; how to 
errect bad habits. 8. Drawing ; an entire new system ; 
emmencing by modelling ball, cube, and cylinder ; 
jines formed from real objects. 

GaRDEN City, L. I.—St. Paul’s School was thrown 
open to students for the first time Sept. 20th. The 
popils, who are boys, together with those of the St. 
Paul's School for Girls, assembled in the chapel of the 
yew building at 11 o’clock, and a brief service was held 
py the Rev. Dr. T. Stafford Drowne, the Warden. 
studies began directly after the services. Hundreds 
of visitors wandered through the airy and invit- 
ing rooms of the building. Printed rules were dis- 
gibuted among the pupils. The lads wore handsome 
wiforms of navy blue, with polished brass buttons. 
On their caps were fastened the letters “8. P. S.” fash- 
joned in gold embroidery. The ordinary uniform will 
consist of a helmet and short navy blue jacket, with 
army blue trousers. There are now seventy rooms 
ready, and 300 will be opened soon. A full conps of in- 
structors has been secured. 


















§, C.—The State Normal Institute closed a very success- 
ful and profitable course of four weeks, on the 30th Aug- 
ust There were about 250 teachers in attendance 
throughout the month. The Institute was under the 
direction of Prof. Shepherd, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Baltimore snd now president of South Carolina 
College, Charleston. At the last day's exercises, speeches 
were made by the Governor, Hugh 8. Thompson ; State 
Supt. Coward, and Prof. Shepherd, congratulating 
themselves on the wonderful progress and success of the 
public schools of the State. A speech was also made 
by Col. Lipscomb, Secretary of State, in opposition to 
the public schools in toto, on the ground that they are a 
“foreign graft” ! !--The S. C. State Board of Examiners 
met on Sept. 4 and adopted a list of books for use in the 
public schools of ti e State for the next five years. Reed 
& Kellogg’s Grammars were adopted.—The city of Co- 
lumbia has taken a long stride forward. The city board 
of education voted recently to adopt a graded school 
system, and appointed Prof. D. B. Johnson, of New 
Berne, N. C., as superintendent, to carry out their plans. 


ILLINOIS. —The tenth annual session of the Marion 
County Teachers’ Institute was held at Salem. It com- 
menced July 30, and continued four weeks, with Prof. 
John T. Bowles conductor, assisted by Messrs. Burdick 
and Alexander, About 100 were in attendance. The 
forenoons were used in the usual drill, but the afternoons 
were devoted to practical school work. First was a'lec- 
ture on Practice of Teaching; second, a class recitation of 
children taught by some one attending the institute ; and 
third, a discussion afterwards of the method of the 
recitation just passed, with criticism, etc., This kind of 
work is of the utmost importance, and it excited the 
greatest interest among the teachers and a determina- 
tion to study thoroughly methods of teaching. A class 
fitting themselves to teach vocal music in common 
schools recited daily during the session. At the close of 
the Institute, the Marion County Teachers’ Association 
was formed with six subordinate associations, so that 
the teachers could meet often and thus keep up the 
good work done in the Institute. 

SourH CaROLINA.—Lately there was an educational 
mass meeting at Ninety-Six. Col. Coward, State super- 
intendent, said that ‘‘As to the system of common 
schools, the State is committed on the subject, and it is 
our duty to take up the system, imperfect as it is, and 
get all out of it we can. No perfect system may be ex- 
pected. The double condition of our citizenship, the 
two sets of schools in every neighborhood, the applica- 
tion of the same system to two races jealous of their 
rights, all tended to make our educational problem 
a difficult one.” Colonel Aiken, M.C., said: ‘‘He 
thought there were too many schools; teachers were 
incompetent ; the moral and physical faculties should 
be educated as well as the intellectual; the domestic 
arts, such as cooking, sewing, and other duties, should 
be taught ; he believed in the co-education of the sexes ; 
thought the present system utterly inefficient, and he 
could see no good in it.” Secretary J. N. Lipscomb 
wanted no common schools. Government should have 
nothing to do with education; that was the divinely 
appointed duty of the parents, and it could not be cast 
on the shoulders of others with impunity. 

Kentucky.—At the annual Teachers’ Institute of Owen 


County, lately held so successfully in Owenton, the 
exercises were full of suggestiveness and live public 
spirit. The following motto found favor with the 





County Institute was enjoined upon all public school 
teachers in the county, upon pain of forfeiting their 
certificates. The importance of the teachers’ institute 
was recognized, and the practical value of discussion, 
interchange of views,:and illustrative exercises, was 
urged upon the teachers of the county.—The recent 
institute session in Madison County was a great success. 
It lasted only three days, but in that time many sub- 
stantial things were said and done. The address of Hon. 
W. B. Smith was timely and well chosen. He plead for 
professional excellence, for better houses, and for greater 
respect shown to the teacher as a factor of civilization. 
The spirit of the meeting was excellent, as embodied in 
the clear, incisive, energetic resolutions in favor of 
shorter hours, better schools, and more thorough State 
provision. 


BROOKLYN.—A visit to Miss Hattie Morris’ school on 
Sixth avenue showed the labors of the principal and 
her teachers had produced remarkable results. Miss 
Morris is really remarkable as a teacher; her whole 
soul is in her work and she has devised ways and means 
to elicit the co-operation of the boys and girls. The 
World lately contained an ill-natured article referring 
to the hives of bees in the school yard, but this only 
illustrates the narrow views of some people in looking 
at aschool. There are some who think the children 
have nothing to do but to study their books. We 
certainly thought Mr. Pulitzer was not one of these. 
To avoid controversey Miss Morris had the hives re- 
moved. Pretty work for a metropolitan newspaper! 
These bees were brought there to interest the children 
in the animate world; and many a little boy in South 
Brooklyn watched with delight the bees coming in 
with honey all of Jast summer and become interested in 
the school-building where they were. Having noted 
some sharp criticisms on Miss Morris, a careful survey 
was made and a fair conclusion reached. 

1. The building is an attractive and convenient one. 

2. Miss Morris thoroughly understands what she is 
about. She may not ‘‘ keep school” in the traditional 
way, because she has found out a better way. She has 
made a long and careful study of the proper way to 
develop and instruct children, and is putting her plans 
in practice as far as she is permitted. 

8. Her assistants seem intelligent and the work they 
are doing seemed to be properly undertaken. The 
methods employed were such as are dictated by common 
sense. 

4. There are too many children toa teacher in one 
case, 63! Teaching is not possible under such circum- 
stances. 

5. The apparatus, much of it bought by Miss Morris’ 
own money, is far superior to that in most schools, 

6. The compositions, illustrated by the children, are 
remarkable for the good penmanship and the good 
writing. 

7. The general bearing of the children deserves high 
praise; they were industrious, cheerful, and sufficiently 
orderly; they were respectful to their teachers, visitors, 
and each other. 

The conclusion is, that Miss Morris deserves apprecia- 
tion. She may be criticised and probably she will be, 
but she can stand it. Her work testifies of her ability. 
It is remarkable that Mr. Pulitzer should have fallen 
upon a school that exhibits encouraging features of 
progress out of the terrible ruts in which most schools 
are. He has thus led us to doubt his judgment. 





A Jack oF ALL TRADEsS.—We don’t advise any 
of the boys and girls to try to learn more than 
one trade at a time. A Jack of all trades is not 
often so good a workman as Charles R. King, of 
Hartford, Connecticut. He issaid to have mastered 
no less than twenty-two distinct trades, and to be 
a first-class workman in every one of them. He is 
not 70 years old, and is vigorous and hale and able 
to do a man’s work any day. Here are the voca- 
tions he has learned: Blacksmith, house carpenter, 
cabinet maker, ship joiner, ship carpenter, glass 
cutting and grinding, shoemaking, harness making, 
wheelright, iron machinist, weod machinist, mathe- 
matical instrument making, wood carving, pattern 
making, clock making, cooper, carriage maker, 
gardener and florist, moulder, patent-office model 
maker, plumbing and lock-smith. He is a genius 
in mechanics, and ascribes his ease in learning 
trades to ‘‘ an accurate eye and a mechanical head.” 
In addition ,to all the above-named useful avoca- 
tions may be added the fact that Mr. King is a 


LETTERS. 





The Editor will ly to lettersand questions that will be of 
eral interest, but the following rules must be observed: _ 
1, Write on one side of the paper. 
2. Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper and 
thaf to go into this department on another. 
3. Be pointed, clear and brief. 





According to Harper's Magazine, a county superin- 
tendent of Illinois schools has received curious answers 
from county teachers, mainly men, who came to him 
expecting to renew the first grade certificates unaer 
which they had taught in this county last year. The 
replies were received at different times during two or 
three weeks, and were nearly all from different teachers. 
Que tion : Name three living American poets ? 
Answer: Shakespeare, Byren, Longfellow. 
thought Shakespeare was dead. 

Q. : When did he die? A.: About twenty years ago. 
Q. : Where did he die? A. : I think in Indiana. 

Q.: Who wrote ‘*‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin? A.: Lord 
Byron. 

Q. : Who wrote “ Paradise Lost”? A.: Mrs. Stowe. 
One thought a bicycle was a musical instrument, 
Another did not know what a telephone was; another 
thought Illinois was entitled to ten U. S. Senators, and 
New York to twelve, and this man said that he voted 
for the Illinois Senators last fall. One did not know 
that Congress had been in session the past winter, and 
had not heard of the Star Route trial or the floods in 
this or foreign countries. 

[This is the result of the abominable practice of allow- 
ing anybody to teach school. And yet we hear of the 
glorious system of American schools; a clergyman in 
Illinois lately wrote to us that the schools in his state, 
no matter what they were elsewhere, were the best in 
the world.—Eps. ] 


One 





Better times are coming; I have been promoted to 
the principalship of a school. I began teaching four 
years ago in a country school at a salary of $26 per 
month ;I now receive $70. My increased usefulness 
and salary are due, in a large measure, to the INSTITUTE 
and ScHOOL JOURNAL. I regard them as helpers from 
which I would part under no consideration. I shall 
take them ever after this because of the good they have 
done me in the past. 
to ——. 

Kansas. 

[This is good news. We rejoice over this, and shall 
feel happier for days. Do we not know that some of 
the truest men and women are working in the country 
schools on salaries not equal to that paid to servant girls 
in this city? We believe some of the best work is done 
in the country schools ; ‘‘cast iron” has not got into the 
hearts of the teachers there. Soundings are not taken 
to see how deep a layer of knowledge has been laid, for 
there is no one to do it. We counsel this man to goon; 
if he practices the principles of education, he will ad- 
vance from $70 to $150.—Ebs. } 


Please change address from —~— 
C. W. G. 





Can you help me to a book that will give valuable 
suggestions to a principal—defining his duties, showing 
his relation to the other schools, etc. 

(We know of no work of this kind. The duties 
vary; some principals act as superintendents, some 
teach all of the time, etc. Generally the principal 
should meet his teachers weekly for discussion, for 
learning the exact condition of the classes, and for 
mapping out progress. At these meetings there should 
be a secretary and a president, and the proceedings be 
recorded in a book.) 


I had this problem handed me the other day, will 
you explain it. I bought two equal lots of apples: for 
| the first, I gave 5 cts. for 2 apples; for the second, 8 cts, 
for 3; I sold them at the rate of 5 apples for 14 cts., and 
gained 58; what number did I buy? 

For the first I gave 2 1-2 cts. each. 

For the second I gave 2 2-3 cts. each. 

I sold them at 2 4-5 cts. each. 

Reducing to common denuminator, I find I gained on 
each of the first lot 18-60, on each of the second 8-60 
when I sold 2 of first lot and 3 of second I gained one 
cent; to gain 52 cents I must sell 104 of first and 156 0 
the second; 260 in all. 








Please explain the working of the “Scroll of Honor’’ 
as I am anxious to find something to take the place of 
prizes, which I do not like. L. E. F. 

(We gavea pretty full account in the ScHOOL JouRNA 
of September 1, page 102, under Incentives. Let teach 
ers try this and see how it “‘ works.” Those who have 
used it speak in terms of praise. It must be followa 
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I have never seen a book which I found more help- 
ful than Col. Parker’s Talks. My teachers all speak in 
highest terms of it. I shall send an order for another 
acore soon. B. W. EVERMAN, 

Supt. of Carroll Co. Ind. 


Will you beso kind as to give me the name and 
address of the publishers of Blain’s new historical 
works, Dow in press. J.L. B. 

(Who knows?) 


A man in New York wishes to see me on business. I 
write as follows: ‘‘I will go to New York on Tuesday 
next.” Should I have said ‘‘ come,” rather than ‘‘ go”? 

J.L. H. 

(Either word may be used; when you say ‘‘come”’ 

you speak more personally.) 


I have just read a copy of the ScHOOL JoURNAL—th® 
first I have seen. I read every word. I have read others, 
but this is different; I want it ; it suits me. I shall 
want ‘* Song Treasures” also. I have our own and the 
school publications of Illincis, Ohio, but yours is better 
than either of them. S. E. L. 


Mass. 


Can we not have Col, Parker's paper, ‘‘ Two Ideals in 
Teaching,” in full? E. D. BRINKERHOFF. 

[It will go in Popular Science Monthly. We may re- 
print it.—Eb. ] 


Have read ‘‘ Talks on Teaching,” and consider it very 
excellent. 1t throws more light on teaching than any- 
thing I have ever read. A. J. COMPTON. 


From the State Supt. of Schools of Tennessee: ‘‘ Hav- 
ing examined Col. Parker’s valuable ‘ Talks,’ I earn- 
estly commend it to all teachers who wish to advance 
in the noble Art of Teaching.” TuHos. H. PAINE. 

PUNISHED.—We read of people being punished for 
mockery, in Bible times; but we do not often hear 
now-a-days, of so summary a punishment as this: 
Sept. 16th, while a colored camp meeting was in 
full blast at the Lancaster, O., fair grounds, a party 
of young white men ascended Mount Pleasant and 
mocked the proceedings below. Butch Shannon 
lost his balance and toppled over a precipice 300 
feet, and was dashed to death on the jagged rocks. 

Victor HuaGo’s MerHops or Writine.—Victor 
Hugo has not relaxed any of his tasks since his 
arrival at Villeneuve; and, although he devotes 
the greater part of his day to enjoying the beauties 
of the locality, he invariably works from 6 A. M. 
until 10 A. M. His mode of writing is singular, 
though not unique (Walter Scott, among others, 
worked in the same way), several small tables being 
distributed about his salon, and covered with MSS. 
of the various subjects on which he is engaged; 
and he passes from one to the other as ideas on 
any subject occur to him. On the news of the 
death of the Count de Chambord reaching him on 
Friday afternoon, he seemed profoundly affected 
but made no remaik beyond exclaiming. ‘Il a 
bien souffert.” 





+ 


BANK OF ENGLAND Notes.—Of such surprising 
strength is the paper on which are engraved the 
Bank of England notes, that a twisted note will 
not tear or ravel with 329 pounds weight attached 
to the end of it. It is a curious fact that so firm is 
the texture of a Bank of England note that even 
burning can hardly destroy it. The authorities 
have in a little glazed frame the remnants of a 
note which was in the great fire of Chicago, and 
though completely charred and black, the paper 
still holds together, and the printing is sufficiently 
legible to establish its genuineness and warrant its 
being cashed. It is a point of honor of this great 
institution to cash every genuine note, no matter 
how disfigure]. Notes long under water and re- 
duced almost to an indistinguishable pulp have 
been duly honored. Kven lost notes are sometimes 
paid, and in one case £30,000 was paid over to a 
gentleman who testistied that he had destroyed or 
unintentionally mislaid a note for that amount. 
Many years after his death the missing note turned 
up, and as it called for immediate payment, the 
money was handed over and the bank lost the 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THINGS I SHOULD ASK MYSELF AS A 
TEACHER. 


By Gero. H. Cook, Iowa. 

1. Have I done all I could to-day for the good 
of my school ? 

2. Would I do my work again the same as I did, 
if I could ? 

3. Have I used proper language in the presence 
of my pupils ? 

4. Did my clothes look as neat as they should as 
an example for my pupils ? 

5. Did I prepare my lessons as thoroughly as 
they should have been ? 

6. Could I have added any new thoughts to the 
minds of my pupils on any lesson ? 

7. Have T read any school work or journal to aid 
me in my teaching? 

8. Did my pupils speak respectfully of me; if not, 
what reproof did I make? 

9. Have I allowed my pupils to be boisterous in 
the school-room at recess ? 

10. Have I asked the patrons to visit my school, 
thus encouraging the work ? 

11. Did I call and dismiss all my recitations at 
the proper time ? 

12. Have I allowed some point in school disci- 
pline to pass unobserved ? 

13. Has my day’s work been fully satisfactory ; 
if not, why not ? 

14. Did I call and dismiss my school promptly on 
time ? 

15. Have I examined school property to see 
whether it has been defaced ? 

16. Have I paid attention to the ventilation of 
my room? 

17. Are there as few classes on my program as 
can be ? 

18. Have I given each class something to do and 
seen they did it ? 

19. Have I made every effort to make my school 
a success ? 

20. Have I endeavored to get out of any ‘‘old 
ruts” to-day ? 

21. Have I arranged my program in proper order 
and neatness ? 

22. Did I fail to make recitations interesting; if 
80, why ? 

23. Was my school so orderly that I was not in- 
terrupted during recitations ? 

24. How many questions did I ask to-day that 
could be answered by yes or no? 

25. Were my general exercises instructive and 
interesting ? 

26. Did I proceed with a recitation while there 
was disorder in it ? 

27. Did I have my school-room in condition for 
opening school ? 

28. Did my pupils give due attention to the reci- 
tation ? 

29. Have I allowed any pupil in the class to in- 
terrupt another ? 

30. Were my pupils prompt in all their rccita- 
tions ? 

31. Have I kept a correct report of tardiness and 
absence ? 

32. Have I exchanged ideas with any teacher ? 

33. Which topic has been most difficult for me to 
explain to-day ? 

34. Have I assisted any pupil who could have 
helped himself ? 

35. If school has gone wrong to day, whois to 
blame—the pupil or myself ? 





INDIANA.—Wm. McKee Blake, priucipal of the Evans- 
ville High School, and John E. Inglehart’s wife, sing in 
the choir of the Trinity Methodist church. Mr. Ingle- 
hart asserts that he saw Prof. Biake winking at Mrs. 
Inglehart. After the morning service both met in the 
pastor’s study. Mr. Inglehart accused Blake of flirting 
with his wife, and Blake promptly denied the charge. 
Mr. Inglehart became very much enraged, and knocked 
him down. Mr. Blake entered suit for $5,000 damages 





Mr, Inglehart. 
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THE COREANS. 


The Corean Embassy now visiting this count 
are the only Coreans who have ever been outsii, 
the limits of their own empire. They present , 
curious picture in their peculiar costumes. The; 
trousers are as baggy as those of the zouave. Oy» 
this is a loose robe or coat with flowing sleeve 
The garment is made of raw silk, and the col 
varies according to the wearer's taste. The nethe 
garment is of cotton. The socks are wadded. and 
fit in shoes similar to those worn by the ordinary 
Chinese on the streets. The hats, which are kept 
on even at the table, are broad brimmed, with , 
sugar-loaf crown, the brim projecting from th, 
centre. They are of silk, woven on bamboo, anj 
they fit on silk skull caps, elaborately quilteg 
which fit closely on the head. These hats are very 
expensive, those worn by this Embassy being worth 
$15 in American money. An over garment ma¢e 
of gauze, and split almost from the collar to the 
bottom, is worn. The hats are strapped on the 
heads, and tied under the chins with long black 
ribbons. They are primitive in their personal 
habits. Such things as personal cleanliness anj 
sanitary regulations are unknown among them, 
None of the Embassy speak English. An inter. 
peter is along who speaks Chinese, and some of the 
Embassy speak the same language. 

Minister Min Yong Ik is a nephew of the King of 
Corea, and is only twenty-three years of age. He 
is said to be well versed in history and poetry, 
studies which are considered a great desideratum 
in Corea, and stamp one as a learned person. 





N. W. AYER & Son’s AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ANNUAL 
FoR 1883.—This volume contains a carefully prepared 
list of all newspapers and periodicals in the United 
States and Canada, arranged by states in geographical 
sections, and by towns in alphabetical order. It gives 
the population of the United States and of each State, 
Territory, county and county seat, the chief cities and 
towns, and of nearly every place in which a paper is 
publishei, from the census of 1880. Also similar in- 
formation concerning the Dominion of Canada, from 
the census of 1881. It also contains a carefully pre. 
pared description of every county in the United States, 
as well as of each state and territory as a whole, ani 
of each of the Canadian Provinces, giving valuable in- 
formation concerning their mineral deposits, chief ag- 
ricultural products, principal manufactures, nature of 
the surface and soil, location, area, etc. 

There is no other single publication within our know!- 
edge which contains information of such varied use and 
value for general business purposes. Complete in all its 
departments, thorouch in its details, giving just the 
information needed, and only that, simply arranged, 
easily referred to, carefully compiled, it is. in fact, a 
model work of its kind. Price, $8.00. We have ex 
amined its pages with considerable care, and it seems 
to us that the work deserves a hearty spirit of co-oper- 
ation. Messrs. Ayer & Son have really gone out of their 
way to make a book that shall be a cyclopedia in re 
spect to many valuable statistical points, as well « 
crammed with information respecting the newspaper 
world. The information respecting the population of 
the towns and cities is a feature that will be appreciated. 
The volume te&tifies to the extensive business done by 
this firm ; its preparation reflects credit on the entire 
press of the country. 





Maxine it Rieut.—‘‘ Did you pass that money 
to the driver for change ?” 

‘*No; I put it in the box.” 

“Why, it was a quarter of a dollar I handed 
you.” 

‘Indeed ! I thought it was five cents.” 

This colloquy passed between two passengers i2 
a Madison avenue stage in New York. The result 
was that the passenger who had dropped the quarter 
in the box paid over twenty cents to the owner of 
the quarter. When the stage reached Wall street 


ferry the loser stated the case to the driver, wh 
said the only way to remedy it was to go to the 
office, in Forty-first street. This, however, involved 
a two hours’ ride and an expenditure of ten cen! 
fare. Then the passenger concluded to try another 
method. He dropped a note in the fare box, beiell 


| averpayment by post, deducting pos 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





gE PHILOSOPHERS FINDING THE FOREST- 
HIVE. 


By Rev. Epwarp A. Ranp. 

Socrates was sitting at the foot of a big pine tree, 
ating his dinner out of a tin pail. That was not the 
Grecian philosopher, but Isaac Quimby who worked on 
the Danforth place. A young farm-hand, Ned Owen, 
gave this title to Isaac, who while still young was old 
in his ideas, and very cool-headed while very red- 
beaded. 

“What is that?’ thought Socrates, staying his hand 
well under way with a quarter of a mince pie toward 
his mouth. 

«N-n-n-ed !” he shouted. 

A boy came slowly through the bush, wiping from 
his mouth the cold spring water he had touched and 
drank of as he bowed down to the crystal stream, bub- 
bling up in the forest. 

“ What is it, Socrates?” 

“ B—bees.” 

“Well, what of bees? Did they sting you?’ 

“Hive round here somewhere.” 

“Rive?” asked Ned excitedly. ‘‘And you eating 
mince pie in that cool fashion? Where is it ?” 

“The pie? In my hand.” 

“No, the hive?” 

“Oh, I don’t know ’zactly, but it is within gun-shot.” 

“Jf that isn’t cooler still, hollering to me for noth- 


“Oh, but she is over in that direction somewhere, 
sartin,” and Socrates waved his tand toward the south- 
ern edge of the pines. ‘‘She’s there sartin !” 

Socrates now withdrew his attention from his beloved 
feminine object in the woods and slowly invades the 
territory of his pie. 

“How can you tell, Socrates?” 

“Do you see those bees above that patch of flowers?” 

“Y-y-es, but they are in a heap of confusion, knock- 
ing about.” 

“You watch them and they will buzz round in a 
circle and then go off in a straight line in the same 
gin’ral direction. The hive is somewhere over there, 
and he pointed toward the southern green rim of the 
forest. 

“Do you want to get some honey?” asked Socrates. 

“Do 1? Try me.” 

“To-morrow morning, we shall have a spell of rest 
and if you want to come with me, we will go through 
the pre-pre-lemon-naries soon as we can get at ‘em.” 
Long words rather troubled the “ philosopher,” but he 
would vigorously attack them though he might not 
conquer them. His book-learning was scanty, but he 
knew a great deal about the sky with its blue pages, 
and the earth witi: its green pages. When it came to 
the daily facts of life, Socrates was considered an 
authority. 

The next morning Ned lay awake in bed, revolving 
that important question whether anybody wanted him 
to be outside of the bed so much as he wanted to be in- 
side of it. From the door of his chamber in ‘‘the ad- 
dition,” a long, narrow entry ran back to a room that 
had been turned into a workshop. From this quarter, 
sounds now issued, a planing, aa half-smothered saw- 
ing and hammering, that kind of gentle carpenter 
work that a thoughtful soul executes when at his tools 
before the rising hour of other people. 

“That is Socrates, I know,” said Ned looking over at 
anempty bed in hisroom. ‘ Heis up, and I guess I'll 
do likewise.” 

When Ned joined the philosopher, he asked him what 
he was doing. 

‘Getting ready for that grand bee hunt, Ned. 

“ And those boxes?” 

“Oh! they are two salt boxes, and there is a piece of 
honeycomb in each and just a little honey in the cells. 
John Trawls, up the road, who keeps bees, you know, 
did that for me. 

“You want them ?” 

“Yes, you will see.” 

“ And what is that contrivance ?” 

“To measure angles with. You see I havn't any— 
what do you call it? Didn't you have surveying in 
school last winter ?” 

“ A little of it. You mean a theodolite ?” 

“Wall, I mean that if I don’t mean anything else, 1 
call mine an angle measurer. An old bee hunter told 
mehow to make it. You seeI took two sticks and 
clamped the two ends together by a screw, Each piece 
Sena Steen inches... Selting them oe rd oe 
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that, twelve inches from the point of the sticks, I laid 
this third strip from one piece to the other. That cross- 
strip measures then a right angle or ninety degrees. one 
quarter of a circle, and dividing it up by the help of 
my compasses, I get the size of different angles. You 
see I can open or close my angle-measurer.” 

‘Why didn’t you borrow the Squire’s theodolite ?” 

Squire Mann’s? Because I'd rather make than borrow. 
**T like to be independent.” 

Two hours later, Socrates and Ned were in the open 
lot by the woods. 

“See the bees in that flew r patch, Ned. Catch one 
in this box, and I'll get a prisoner in the otber box,” 
shouted Socrates. The captures were speedily made. 
Two stumps twenty feet apart were then selected. 

** Now, Ned, go to that stump, and wait a bit and 
then open your box and let’s see what direction the bee 
will take when he flies home, after he has luncMed on 
that honey.” 

Ned opened his box, and gut flew the prisoner. Cir- 
cling about as if to get his bearings. the tee then shot 
off in a straight line. 

** He’s bound for his hive, Ned, and I’ve got the angle 
the line of his flight makes with the line between the 
two stumps. I'll let my prisoner out at the other stump 
and see which way he goes.” 

** You act as if you supposed the two bees came from 
the same hive.” 

*“Sartin. If they don’t, the gameis up. There goes 
my beauty! Let me get the angle of its flight. All 
right. Now we will go out into the road.” 

** What for?” 

** You will see.” 

There in the dusty road, Socrates drew a line measur- 
ing twenty feet. 

** This gives me the base line of a triangle, Ned. I 
have the two angles of the base, and | know enough of 
surveying to know that a person good ut figures can 

cypher it out, and get the length of the two sides, bu 
[ can draw it in the road. There! I measure off my 
angles, run my lines or sides by them and where they 
meet is 

‘* Honey !’ shouted Ned. 

‘* How many feet is it, Ned, if we take this left hand 
side of my triangle, to the hive—the—top—what do 
they call it?” 

* Apex?” 

Ned planted his feet in the dusty road and began to 
pace off the distance. 

**One hundred feet, Socrates !” 

** All right, let’s go and-hunt for our plunder one 
hundred feet from that left hand stump.” 

Through the scanty grass, they tramped, moving by 
the help of a compass in the exact direction of the bee- 
flight, and reached an old stump. 

**Hurrah, Socrates! There it is, and there is old 
mother-bee sitting on the door-step of her sweet little 
home,” said Ned. 

In the hollow stump, a “‘sweet little home” was 
found, and its inhabitants having been snatched into 
helplessness with sulphur, all the property they had in 
this world was transferred to Socrates’ dinner-pail. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. 











By LorEN L. HopxKuys. 

There are many happy homes that have been made 
without hands. Look about you. The barn-swallow 
constructs itsnest of mud, placing it generally under 
the eaves of an old barn. They have been found under 
the eavesof a mull that was trembling with busy work 
both day and night. I saw several nests in Denver, 
Colorado, in an old freight-car waiting for repairs at 
the car-shops. These birds live in communities, and 
when the leader makes up its mind upon the site of a 
nest, it hurries away to the nearest pond and busies it- 
self in mixing mud. Then aswarm of swallows begin 
to work. Hundreds fly down to the pond and back, 
each carrying a mouthful of mud. Some of the most 
experienced birds.take up the work of shaping the 
nests. These have no time to waste, for some are con- 
tinually flying up and depositing their mite and then 
flying away again for more. Gradually the nests in- 
crease in size until they are five or six inches in diame- 
ter. Labor is never suspended for an instant until the 
nests are completed, unless darkness overtakes the little 
workers. When they are finished, the nests resemble 
balls of mud thrown there by boys. One small open- 
ing is left to be used as a door, though a person who had 
never seem any of the nests while in use, would not call 
it a door, it is so tiny. After the nests are built they 





are left to dry, then they are lined with blades of grass 
and horsehair. 


Another nest similar to this but still more curious, is 
built by a species of swallow residing in the East Indies. 
Its popular namo is the Esculent swallow. The bird it- 
self is not good to eat, but its nest is considered a choice 
morsel. This swallow skims the billows of the sea and 
gathers various sea-weeds ; it gulps them down and 
afterwards disgurges them mixed with various digest- 
ive fluids; the plants are rendered glutinous by this 
process, and the material is easily fastened to rocks. The 
action of the air hardens the nest into a substance sim- 
ilar to isinglass. When first made the nests are very 
transparent and clean, but they soon darken by expos- 
ure, so they are washed and bleached to fit them for the 
table. It takes about two months for a pair of birds to 
build a nest. There are men who make their living by 
hunting for these nests. They tear the nest from its 
resting-place and carry it, with boat-loads of others, to 
the great cities of China. Here it is washed and offered 
for rale. They bring a very high price, about twenty- 
five dollars a pound usually, for they are considered an 
indispensable part of every grand repast. 

The brave httle wren is a most interesting builder ; 
he never thinks of danger, and builds his nest in any 
convenient cranny, an ivy-covered tree, the thatch of a 
barn, or an old gate-post ; some have been seen to take 
possession of a scare-crow which had been specially 
erected to frighten birds away. Robin red-breast selects 
his building place in the crevice of an old wall, or deep 
in a mass of vines clinging to old trees or houses. The 
wagtail sparrow is even more eccentric in bis taste, and 
usually builds his nest among stones near the water ; 
his building material consists chiefly of hair which he 
has stolen from the cows’ backs. The blackbird finds 
out the exact center of a thick holly bush, and puts up 
his nest most carefully. The thrush is the first builder 
of the season ; he doesn’t wait for warm weather, but 
builds even before the leaves of the trees are out; he 
builds well, however, and lines his strong nest with a 
coating of mud to kcep out the cold winds. The mock- 
ing-bird makes his nest in a bush or apple tree, fre- 
quently very close to the house, because he seems to 
know that people are inclined to befriend him. Quite 
of another mind is that mischievous bird, the magpie ; 
he builds as high up 1m the trees as he can get, uses all 
the sharp thorns he can collect in building. and makes 
the entrance to the nest very small, so nobody larger 
than he can get in. The jackdaw and swallow build 
high up in old church steeples. Starlings are the most 
trusting of all builders, and so‘ innocent of suspicion, 
that they will build a nest in any opening in a wall, 
and leave straws sticking out so anybody can see where 
it is, besides the young starlings usually keep up a noisy 
outcry which is sure to attract attention. The pretty 
goldfinch is very esthetic in his home decorations, and 
builds usually far out on the tip end of a swinging 
branch a beautiful little house of wool and down from 
various plants. The doves build their nests carelessly 
of a few sticks piled together ona spray of fir or holly- 

The trees, high and low ; the stone-walls, the house- 
tops, the grass, the river-bank and the steeple are chosen 
by the birds as places where they can erect their houses. 
And if weclimb the mountain-side we will find the 
birds singing in the branches of the trees or building 
nests in the grass. Their nests lend life to every part 
of the world. 


ScHOOoL-Room IncipENTS.—During a lesson in 
honics in which the teacher was making out a 
ist of at words, she failed to optain from the class 

the word fat. ‘Here we have the words cat. rat, 
mat, sat, bat, etc.,” said she, pointing, *‘ but there's 
another word you often use, yetno one has men- 
tioned it. Now, suppose one of the cats should eat 
six of these rats, what would she be then?” ‘J 
should say she’d be a hog !” volunteered a bright 
little fellow in the front seat. Tommy accidentally 
stepped upon his teacher's foot the other day as he 
brought up bis slate. Thinking this a good oppor. 
tunity to teach him to say ‘‘ excuse me,” she asked, 
‘““ What should you say, Tommy?” ‘‘Ishould sag 
ow /” he replied, while the tears rolled down’ his 
cheeks. 


Among the precious stones, that is the choicest one 
Which cuts t all, can itself be cut by none : 
But best of human hearts, is that which would from 
others 
Far sooner bear all wounds itself than wound a brother's, 
—WISDOM CF THE BRAHMINS. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
UNANIMOUS APPROVAL OF MEDICAL STAFF. 
Dr. T. G. Comstock, physician at Good Samaritan 
ospital, St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘ For years we have used 
in this hoops in dyspepsia and nervous diseases, 
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and as a during the aecline and in the convales- 
oonn ot fevers. It has the unanimous approval 
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NEW BOOKS. 

ButTLEeR’s New READERS. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler 
& Co. 

This series is fresh and sparkling as a merry Christmas 
morning. In all that charms the eye and delights the 
heart of childhood, 1t is a series that is well abreast in 
the race with other competitors. 

‘*T wish I were a child again,” said a bank president, 
as he glanced over the pages of the First Reader of But- 
ler’s Series of Reading Books. ‘‘ I have not seen any- 
thing that will compare with this. These illustrations 
are beautiful, and well adapted to the purpose for which 
they are intended, The author certainly shows a critical 
knowledge of the child’s mental constitution, and knows 
how to reach its inner sanctuary.” Almost every 
person of discernment who carefully examines the book 
will come to a similar conclusion. The first and most 
important principle in the art of teaching is reached at 
once—attention is arrested and thought awakened. ‘The 
book is admirably adapted to tho word and phonic 
method of teaching.” Nearly every lesson is illustrated, 
and the illustration precedes the reading exercise, as it 
should. The plan is purely inductive. It begins with 
a simple yet attractive picture in which are two prom- 
inent objects familiar to any child. To carry out the 
apparent design of the author, the teacher is supposed 
to engage ina friendly colloquy with the pupils about 
the two objects in the*picture, to ask the name of each, 
to show the word in the lesson which represents the 
name, to print it on the blackboard, to aid the pupils 
to print it on slates or paper tablets, and ask them to 
point out the word wherever it is found in the lesson, 
Having learned the word, the pupils are taught the 
phonic elements. To aid the teacher and impress him 
with the importance of this method, the words are re- 
peated at the end of the lesson. In subsequent lessons, 
new words, and those ‘most likely to be forgotten, are 
in like manner repeated. 

The arrangement is progressive, but the steps in the 
progress are so short and so easy that the child need 
never stumble. The first lesson contains two important 
words naming the two objectsin the picture, and also 
three common words, ‘“‘a,” ‘‘the,” ‘“‘and.” In the second 
lesson four new words are added to those in the first. 
Of these four words, two are names of objects in the 
picture, and two are introduced in order to express a 
thought by the combination of the words. These words 
are then arranged to form four sentences, two interrog- 
ative and two declarative. This plan of arranging the 
words of the lesson into sentences is followed through- 
out the book, and is anjimpo:tant feature. In the third 
lesson two new words are added ; in the fourth, two; in 
the fifth, three; in the sixth, three; in the seventh, 
four ; in the eighth, three. After the pupils are suffi- 
ciently advanced, the number of new words introduced 
is increased, but the increase is in strict conformity to 
the most advanced theories respecting the natural 
development of a child’s mind. The plan of the book is 
well calculated to photographfupon thezchild’s memory 
the forms of the words. Each new Jesson has some 
new feature, yet it is sufficiently methodical to make 
the advance clear, constant and regular, and at the 
same time sufficiently exciting to arouse the curiosity. 
The First Reader comprises sixty-three lessons, The 
first twelve are advancing lessons, the thirteenth is a 
review. Then follow twelve more advancing lessons ; 
the twenty-sixth lesson is another review ; then thirteen 
advancing lessons, the fortieth being a review; then 
ten acvancing lessons, the fifty first a review; then ad- 
vancing lessons to the end of the book. The twenty- 
fifth, thirty-fifth, and forty-ninth lessons are in script, 
and are valuable in more ways thanone. They prepare 
pupils to read written matter on the blackboard, and 
make them familiar with written as weil as printed 
forms of words. Preceding the lessons, on the sixth 
page of the book, is a Phonic Chart, and on the seventh 
a table showing Equivalent Sounds. It is presumed 
these are introduced for the benefit of the teacher. On 
the eighth page is the alphabet for the use of those who 
prefer the alphabetic method. The Fitst Reader is a 
book of ninety pages. The series comprises five books. 
We have noted the claims of the Fnst Reader somewhat 
minutely because the first step in any ‘vork is the most 
important. 

The plan of the Second Reader 1s similar to that of 
the First. The word and phonic methods are continued ; 
the new words, with appropriate diacritical marks, are 
repeated at the end of each lesson. The reviews arc 
left to the discretion of the teacher. Instructions in 

Punctuation occupy the page corresponding to that on 





which the Alphabet is found in the First Reader, The 
Second Reader is a book of 156 pages. There are sixty- 
nine lessons, amply illustrated. The thought is a step in 
advance of the thought in the First Reader, and is 
chiefly descriptive. The illustrations afford excellent 
material for colloquial exercises. The conversational 
powers of pupils receive too little attention in our 
schools. Few in business circles or in social life are 
able to converse well, however wordy their talk. These 
illustrations have another merit. They furnish interest- 
ing material for ‘first lines” in sentence-making. 

The Third Reader is a book of 208 pages, containing 
seventy-two lessons and ample illustrations. It is ar- 
ranged on the same general plan as the First and Sec- 
ond. The Phonic Exercises are extended. Words in 
which there is a tendency to slur or blend final and 
initial letters are grouped together for special drill. 
Progunciation, accent, emphasis, inflection, pauses, and 
punctuation are defined in the ‘‘ Introduction.” Defi- 
nitions of the more difficult words are introduced after 
each lesson. 


The Fourth Reader is a book of 256 pages, and carries 
out the same plan of arrangement, advancing a step 
higher. Besides the Phonic Chart and table of Equiva- 
lent Sounds found in all the readers, the Fourth Reader 
commences with seventeen exercises in pronunciation, 
of twenty-four words each, with suggestive notes inter- 
spersed. In the Introduction the subject of Tone is 
added to the topics found in the Introduction to the 
Third Reader. The reading-lessons, eighty-four in num- 
ber, contain interesting, attractive and instructive 
thought, worthy to be ‘‘remembered.” Inv the arrange- 
ment of these lessons there is an appropriate mixture 
of prose and poetry. 

The Fifth Reader is a book of 384 pages. It contains 
an ‘‘ Introductin” which is a repetition of the ‘* Introduc- 
tion” in the Fourth, with the addition of a few brief but 
important suggestions on the subject of Elocution. It 
is really a supplementary reader, consisting of an epit- 
ome of American and English literature, ranging from 
the middle of the sixteenth century to the present time. 
The selections are made from the works of the best au 
thors, and are well chosen. At the beginning of each ex- 
tract are biographical, critical and explanatory notes, 
and at the end of the extract are definitions of such 
words as may not be familiar to the reader. The book 
may be made a very excellent stepping-stone to the 
broader fields of the literature of the English language. 
To those who have no time or opportunity to enter into 
an extended study of English and American literature 
it will prove a highly valuable work. 

The mechanism of the entire series is faultless. The 
first three books are bound in full muslin: the fourth 
and fifth are in muslin with leather backs. The external 
appearance is highly pleasing, the typography is super- 
latively pleasant, and the illustrations have an artistic 
finish of which the publishers may well be proud. 

Don’t : A Manual of Mistakes and Improprieties more 
or less prevalent in Conduct and Speech. (The Parch- 
ment Paper Series, No. 2.) By Censor. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

In a condensed form this little velume gives a great 
variety of useful hints upon the behavior appropriate at 
the table, in the drawing-rooms, in pubiic, in speech, in 
dress, and in general. There are many persons of good 
instinct and intention who. for want of instruction in 
these matters, are continually making mistakes. This 
work has been prepared by some one who has a keen 
eye and ear ; he appears anonymously, but his instincts 
are unerring. The things he forbids under “ Don’t” 
are such as are offensive to the well-bred, and he will 
have hearty thanks for putting his commands so artfully 
before the reader. We predict it will do more for good 
manners than the pretentious volumes that are never 
read. Its form will render it popular and it commands 
will be heeded. The next thing about this volume is, 
that in the guise of a literary treasure, and in the brief- 
est space, it announces the few things that are against 
the rules of good-breeding. Now and then there is a 
reason for a rule which gives great force toit. The 
brevity of the injunction is as remarkable as its seleo- 
tion ; they are so stated as to be exceedingly emphatic. 
The volume cannot but have a wide circulation ; it will 
be the first popular volume devoted to the subject of 
good manners. 

THE Sixth READER. By Marcius Willson. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

We gave a full and comprehensive notice of the five 
books of the ‘‘ Popular Series” preceding this, and, as 
will be rembered, spoke emphatically in praise of them. 
We pointed out the features that made them valuable 
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in the school-room, and showed that the author had a 


pombe, for the 


clear conception of what was needed in a schoo] reade 

It is a most encouraging fact that the great text-bo, 

publishers of the country in many cases absolutely le, 

and form public educational opinion. This has be. 
the case with such firms as D. Appleton & Co., Ivigc, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., A. 8. Barnes & Co., the Up 

versity Publishing Co., in New York city; Cow, 

thwait & Co., and Lippincott & Co., in Philadelphia 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in Boston; S. C. Griggs, j 
Chicago; and Wilson, Hinkle & Co., in Cincinngt 
They have lately made books that could not have bee 
used fifteen or twenty years ago. The “‘ New Eidye. 
tion” has got into the publishing houses. This stirs , 
the dead men, and they either go out of the school 
room into ‘‘business,” as they say, or else join the pro 
gressives, 

The series of Readers by Marcius Willson are wel 
prepared, well illustrated, well printed, and well boung 
The Sixth Reader is composed mainly of literary selec 
tions, and every great author is represented, beginnin, 
with Shakespeare and ending with Bayard Taylor 
These selections are made with care, and the volume ; 
thus made valuable for classes in literature in high 
schools and academies. * 

NOTES. 

From Messrs. J. B. Lippincot & Co., Philadelphia, wa 
have a copy of a novel by Dr. Harlan, of Wilmingto 
Del., entitled ‘“‘The Fate of Marcel.” The story pur 
ports to describe persons and incidents from real lif, 
some forty years ago. The narrative is pleasing, and 
interest is sustained totheend. From the same firm 
we have a copy of “‘ The Price She Paid,” a new sto 
by Frank Lee Benedict. It will be found well worth 
perusal as a story of American society life. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Vix. Waring. Boston : Jas. R. Osgood & Co. (Paper, 
ten cents. 

Historical and Other Sketches, Froude. Funk & Wag. 
nalls. 25 cents. 

Drill Book in Algebra. Perrin. J. B. Lippincott & Co, 

Manual of Short-Hand Writing. Allen. Boston: 

& Shepard. 450 cents. 

Handbook of the Earth. Louise Parsons Hopkins, 
Lee & Sheperd. 50 cents. 

Spanish Readings. Knapp. Boston: Ginn, Heath & 
Co. $1.65. 

How to Study U. 8. History. Trainer. Chicago: A, 
Flanagan. 

Modern School Second Reader. Chicago: Sheldon & 
Co. 
New Method to Learn French. F. Berger. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Word Analysis : School Etymology and Graded Class 
Book. Swinton. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

The Cumulative Methed in German. A. Dreyspring, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Book-keeping. Calvin G. Hutchinson and Walter’. 
Parker. Wm. Ware & Co. 

Emerson’s Complete Works, Vols, I. and II. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Post-Nicene Greek Fathers. (Early Christian 
Literature Primers.) Rev. Geo. A. Jackson. D. Apple 
ion & Co. 

Don’t ! A Manual of Mistakes and Improprieties. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Conflict in Nature and Life. D. Appleton & Co. 

Love Poems of Louis Barnaval. D. Appleton & Co. 

Foundations of Religious Belief. Rev. W. D. Wilson, 
D.D. D. Appleton & Co. 

Sibyl; a poem. Geo. H. Calvert. Lee & Shepard. # 
cents. 

A Dictionary of Quotations from the Poets. Ne# 
York : T. Y. Crowell. $2.50. 

How Billy went Up in the World. Annette L. Noble. 
New York: Nat. Temperance Soc. and Pub. House 
$1.25. z. 

Webb’s Word Method. J. Russel Webb. Buffalo: U- 
brich & Kingsley. 

Primary Drawing Cards. Mark M. Maycock, MP. 
Buffalo : Martin, Taylor & Co. 

Jas. Prentice & Son’s Illustrated and Descriptive Cat 
alogue. New York. 

PERSONAL, 

General A. C. Barnes and family arrived last Tuesday 
on the Servia, from England after visiting the princi! 
cities on the continent. We are glad to see that bi 
health is thoroughly re-established; his close confit 
ment to business had begun to tell on his very vigor 
constitution. The teacher may now expect to see 4 
of school readers that will possess every excell 
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mblisher’s Department. 


he announcement of Cowpertkhwait & 
will attract wide attention among 
| officers and teachers. This firm 
qunces @ series. of business-standard 
books, consisting of a primary and a 
mon sc course and business- 
s, which are printed from steel plates, 
cannot be su in workmanship. 
jes in the series are duplicated in 
»middle of each page, a much desired 
prement on the old style, or sliding 
mies. The lettets of the business forms 
in correct and clear copies, devoid of 
ggrishes Or system of analy- 
gud contains beautifully engraved 
of common business forms, avoid- 
repetitions and giving on each page 
of commerce which are 
ined on the cover of the book to the 
pi. This series is among the best we 
» seen, and cannot fail to come in 
nerai use. 
Our readers’ attention is called to the 
ortisement of J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
blishers, 715 and 1717 Market street, 
hiladelphia. Their standard works of 
erence are essential in every school- 
om, and are continually revised and 
ot up with the times, while their text- 
wks have attained a deserved popularity 
pong educators. A catalogue is sent 
eon application to the publishers or 
sir agents. 
The firm of Van Winkle & Weedon, 90 
pambers steeet, N. Y., can supply you 
ith a full line of standard works, school 
books or miscellaneous volumes, in 
change for any school or college text 
boks you may wish to dispose of. This 
an excellent opportunity to form or 
plenish a brary. If our readers wish 
send them a list of the books with 
hich they wish to part, mention dates, 
pnditions, etc., and they will answer, 
bwitting an offer which you may be 
ost happy to accept. 
We have just received the Illustrated 
d descriptive Catalogue of Optical, 


‘Beteorological, Mathematical and Engi- 


pring instruments, and Electrical appa- 
wus of James Prentice & Son, New 
ork, The lack of familiarity, on the 
of the public, with that branch of 
de so closely allied to science, the 
ptician’s, has offered and still affords, 
mple vpportunity for the vilest perpe- 
tions of fraud and absolute theft. We 
ily hear of persons being most fright- 
ly humbugged by some ‘Optician ” 
oclaiming his professed scientific ability. 
» the general public, then, this work 
pnveys a gratifying assurance of reliable 
d in the correction of impaired or weak- 
hed vision; and to the professional Occu- 
st, mathematician, and engineer, a 
ork of this description is of inestimable 
ice. The wide reputation of the 
buse is a guarantee of the high quality 
bd scientific accuracy of all instruments 
fered in its catalogue. The work covers 
y two hundred pages, is profusely 
ustrated, and gotten up in the best 
A very fine stock of microscopes, pow- 
ullenses, magnifying and opera paso 
hotographers’ a tus, etc., may he 
und at the establishment of R. J. 
eck, Philadelphia. They are themselves 
hufacturing opticians, and enabled to 
ve the making of good personal super- 
sion. They have also great judgment 
the importation of foreign stock. Stu- 
rots or teachers wishing apparatus or 
hy of the school-room accessories in this 
he would do well to send for their illus- 
ted price list, which 1s mailed free on 
pplication. 
Mr. E. B, Benjamin, of New York, has 
ine stock of everythi pertaining to 
e studies of chemistry and natural 
hilosophy. He is constantly supplying 
hools and individuals wit apparatus, 
emicals, etc., of excellent quality and 
low prices. Mr. Benjamin is both an 
og Pre. pecetesoret it chemical 
bods, and has a supply of everything 
longing to the laboratory. He + agent 
r the non-blistering platinum. 
Who gives back the charm to beauty’s 


cheek 
time or sickness makes them 
_ weak 
"Tis Oriental Cream,” the ladies speak. 
‘ my Gourand’s, 
is hard} necessary in calling 
ody advertisement of Mrs. M. J. 





has met with has given her a large 
clientage among colleges, schools, and 
families. Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton isa 
highly cultivated, refined, and business- 
like lady, who has had dealings with the 
educational public for many years, and 
has its unbounded confidence and respect. 

By referring to the advertisement of 
the Great American Tea Co., 31 and 338 
Vesey street, you will find that they not 
only give you good and excellent tea at 
the lowest price that it can be sold for, 
but to those getting up club orders the 
send fine china and dinner sets as premi- 
ums, 

THE MERITS OF ‘‘ PEARL’S WHITE 
Glycerine” need not be discussed ; they 
are too well known ; all that is wanted is 
to call your attention to it. If you want 
a beautiful complexion, a clear, pure, and 
- ees skin, use P. G., and nothing 
else. 


“One and one-half bottles of Ely's Cream 
Balm entirely cured me of hay fever of 
ten years’ standing; have had no trace of 
it for two years.” Albert A. Perry, 
Smithboro, N. Y. 


*The term “hydra” may be used to _- 
resent any manifold evil. If you would 
battle successfully with this many headed 
monster of disease, you will find it expe- 
dient to keep Mrs. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound always at hand.—Dr. Banning. 








ferred to similar art- 
icles because of its puri- 
ty and rich perfume. It 


pre 
falling of the hair, 
SOc. & $1. Hiscox & Co.,N.Y. 








COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
let Soap of home or foreign manu- 
facture. 


MANY OF YOU DESIRE 


An Increased Income which your Board of 
Education or Trustees are not willing tv grant, 
We can show you how todo this. By obtaining 
subscriptions to our papers you can earn on an 
average $10 to $21 a week, There is alwaysa 
chance for you to get a few subscribers. Teachers 
are everyw to want the best bear- 
— n their q ¢ publah them. Send 

us for samples and terms, and make a thorough 
trial. This will cost you no money. Leta letter 
from your Co. Supt., or 
com 








Pleasure Boats 
CANOES. 
ont gcSts* Stamp for Nlustrated 


J. H. RUSHTON, 
Canton, Hq. YY. 
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WE WANT yy oe RE 


In Every City and Town in the U. S. to Sell 


COL. PARKER’S 


| Talks on= 
=Teaching’ 


To the teachers. Schools are opening, and now is 
the time to begin. Every teacher will buy. 











One 


agent sold 120 copies in one week to teachers of a 


city near N.Y. by his own personaleffort. “Talks 


on Teaching” is the best selling book ever pub- 


lished for agents. 


Three large editions sold in 


two months. New, corrected, and improved edi- 
tion on laid paper nearly ready. Apply for terri- 


tory desired. Address, 


tory (sending $1.00 for sample copy, terms, etc.,) 
at once, giving experience, reference, and terri- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 





21 Park Place, New York. 








Thorou 
Conversation, 


Term opens Octoberl. First Winter Term opens 
Catalogue the Secretary, JOHN H. BECHTEL. 










National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Founder;) 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
and Systematic Culture in Voice, Enunciation and Action in their application to 


Reading, Recitation, and Oratory. 
and confers Degrees. Seventeen Teachersand Lecturers. Specialists in each department. 


Chartered March, 1875, Grants Diplomas 
Fall 


mber,3. For further particulars send for 
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TO THE 


Columbus Buggy Co., 


COLUMBUS, O. 














We have the 
largest fact- 
ery in the 
world for man. 


When Cata- 
& name 
nearest 
, where 
our su per- 
tor. sebictes 4 | S 


can seen, 
willbe sent. 
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McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 














HENRY McSHANE &CO., Raltimore, Md. 











Manufacture thove Celebrated Chimes | For demorisin 
n ‘or 
pas felis: Circulars sent free. 
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“ALL WORK AND NO PLAY, 
MAKES JACK A DULL BOY.” 


Reception 


Day, 
No. 2. 


4 COLLECTION OF FRESH AND ORIGINAL DIA 
LOGUES, RECITATIONS, DECLAMATIONS. 
AND SHORT PIECES FOR 
PRACTICAL USE IN 


Public and Private Schools. 


+ 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
PRICE 30 CENTS EACH. $1.00 A YEAR 
* 
PUBLISHED BY 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Eéacationa) Publishers at Park Place, N.Y 
cory RBIGMT, 





= 











CONTENTS OF NO. 2. 


ening Visit—Dia. 7|/Memorial Days—J. , 
4 amina- . Garfield——C E R 
m—Dia.. ... 


10] If a Body Finds a Les- 
to School—Rec.. 14/ son ee = - 
on “Father Wil |Try—No. Il —Dec. . . 
oem.” . . -.» « 16)The Beautiful Land of 70 
$ SSenee of Rule—Dia 17|_Nod—Ree. 

Valedictory.. .. . 20 Hero Dic and the. 
The Academy Bells —Re 
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t a. . 
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—|P, >| 
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5 
68 
63 


Class.—E: : ? ae 
- 26\Cwsar’s Death—Dec. . 
. 27|For Memorizing—P.C. . 
.. 29) What to Expect—Dec. 
ea | Counting a Hundred-D. 
. » S1\A King tn Disguise—Re. 
RIA +_— Mess—Dia.. . 
o Streams— 3. 
. 35)A Debate—Dia. . — 
> 36|Ignorance.—No.I.—Dec 
. 37 r Memorizing—P.C. . 
38|The Two Workers—Rec 109 
> 42|/Rights of Dumb Ani 
>. . 43) malse—Dec.. . 
Rec. . 45) The Broad 
. , A, -~ pe. ie 0 - » 6 
. | school Boy's Trou- 106 
les. — Rec 1 


7 
21, Christmas Dinner—Dr . 
23' Memorial Days Whittier— 
ercise. 
For Memorizing 
The World Owes 


. 43] Washington's Birthd 
. 51| Little by Little—Rec. 
- S8iMy Choice.—Rec.. . 





MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


known to the public since 
Church, Chapel, School Fi Alarm 
Other bells ; also Chimes and Peals 


Monee’ & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
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A NEw MECHANICAL CoNnsTANT.—Prof. 
Perry declares the ordinary constant, the 
**moment of inertia,” employed in caleu- 
lating the kinetic energy of rotating 
bodies, to be inconvenient, According to 
Rankine, and others, the energy stored 
up in a rotating body, say a flywheel, 
is —'¢the moment of inertia into the 
square of the angular velocity, But 
in gencral machine practice. the num- 
ber of revolutions per gninute is what 
is known. Prof. Perry proposes to des- 
ignate by ‘“‘ M” the amount of kinetic en- 
ergy possessed by a wheel when making 
one revolution per minute. Therefore; 
to find the kinetic energy of the whe! at 
any other speed, say N revolutions per 
minute, multiply the M by the square of 
the number of revolutions per miuute, N®. 


A Scotcu clerk, who employed a gram- 
marian tu teach his daughter, heard the 
grammarian define the articles ‘‘a,” ‘‘an” 
and “‘the.” ‘* You cannot place a, the 
singular article, before plural nouns,” 
said the teacher. ‘‘ You mustn’t say ‘a 
horses,’ ‘a houses’—” ‘* Hold there !” ex- 
claimed the clerk. ‘* I must contradict 
you on that. Don’t I at church every 
Sunday say ‘a-men’? And the prayer 
book knows better than you !” 

From ‘True Stories for My Little Girl” : 
“As Will-i-am Wil-kins was'walk-ing in 
the gar-den one day he met his dear sis- 
ter, and thus he did say: ‘ Why is a 
squash like a lit-tle news-boy?” She 
gave itup. ‘ Be-cause,’ said this wick- 
ed hoy, ‘the older he grows the more of 
a yell-er he will be.’ His good grand- 
mai-ma over-heard him, and went to bed 
sick with grief. 

Railroad Employees. 

The leading business men of Providence, R. 1., 
compose the Hunt’s Remedy Co., and they guar- 
antee all testimonials published by them to be 
genuine. The following dated May 4, 1883, from 
Mr. W. H. Blanchard, Lowell, Mass., is but one 
of the thousand remarkable cures that are being 
made by this wondertul medicine. Mr. Blan- 
chard says: “I have been greatly troubled for 
over six years with acute kidney disease, with 
severe pain in my back and hips. I was formerly 
employed on the Boston and Lowell Railroad, but 
was obliged, owning to the constant jar, to give 
up the railroad businéss, as many Others have 
been oliged to do, on account of kidney disease. 
I have tried many medicines, but received no 
permanent relief. A friend recommended me 
to use Hunt’s Remedy. I purchased a bottle 
of one of our druggists in Lowell, and commenced 
to improve at once, and after usiug two bottles I 
was entirely free from al! pain, and consider my- 
self cured, and I cheerfully recommend this won- 
derful medicine, Hunt’s Remedy, to all the suf- 
ferers from kidney and liver disease.” 





At Liberty. 


For a number of years I was afflicted with kid- 
ney and gravel disease, and suffered with pains in 
my limbs and back at times so severely that it 
seemed thut I could not endure it. I used severa, 
so-called cures recommended for these diseases, 
but they did me no good. A friend of mine that 
had used Hunt’s Remedy, and pronounced it the 
best in use, urged me to try it and, I purchased a 
bottle at George E. Hall's drug store in Manches- 
ter, and before | had used one bottle I began to 
feel much better, the pains in the bladder and 
kidneys were reduced a good deal, and after using 
five bottles I found that Hunt’s Remedy had done 
all that i. was recommended to do. It had re- 
moved all the pain, my ap petite improved, and I 
gained several pounds in afew weeks. I have re- 
newed vigor and strength for one of my years (54), 
and I can only thank the proprietors of Hunt’s 
Remedy for my good health of to-day, and you 
are at liberty to publish this, that it may be the 
means of some one being cured by the use of 
your truly wonderful remedy. 


W. H. TERRILL. 
Gorrstown, N. H., May, 1008. 1883. 


THE HOLY LaNp.—The lates latest proposi- 
tion is to build a maritime canal through 
Palestine, and an English company, with 
the Duke of Marlborough at its head, has 
beeu fozmed for the purpose of makin 
investigations and 








BOOKS FOR THE 


Tescuen’s Lippapy. 


SELECT LIST OF 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
THAT EVERY TEACHER 
SHOULD OWN. 


One of the indispensable requisites of a teach- 
er is a good professional library ; and the true 
teacher will no more think of doing without his 
library of standard professional books than the 
lawyer, the architect and the physician will do 
without theirs. The demand for the best profes- 
sional works for teachers is rapidly increasing 
and more teachers will want these books this 
year than ever before. Hence, for the accommo- 
dation of our subscribers, we have prepared a list 
of the best books on teaching, which we offer to 
send, post-paid, for their lowest retail price. We 
also offer those books for premiums for securing 
subscribers. Send for our large new 16 page il- 
lustrated list. 


Notes of Talks on mn Teaching. 
Given by Col. Francis W. Parker, (former): 
Superintendent of Schools of 
‘ore the 
mer of 1 


uincy, Mass., 
Reported y elin E. Patridge. 
ia 
These “Talks” were delivered before a 
assembly of teachers coming from all parts 
country, and ae ney listened to. This book 
has been = gered supply the demand on the 
part of chers Fang know “The New Methods” 
of teaching. No book has been published to ex- 
lain the 1 etiods of teaching that made the 
Quine Schools so famous when Col. Parker was 
uperintendent there. The little town became a 
Mecca for penchers, and for that pores 7 isso yet. 
The methods witnessed were Posted many 
schools. The a for the “ New Methods 
became something tangible. School Boards are 
offering high wages to those that understand 
them. Col. LA ing) od at Martha’s Vineyard explaincd 
these methods; after they were written out by 
Miss Patridge he thoroughly revised them, and 
this volume contains them. There is more value 
to the practical teacher in them than in anyother 
book mublished. The book is amply invaluable. 
It a | a fine of ker, a8 a 


5 by 634 inches, 192 pages, Nonutitull printed on 
paper and tastefully bound in His cloth. 
ice $1.00, paid. Best book for agents to 


sell to teachers ever published. Send for large cir- 
culars (free), containing contents, testimonials, 
and press notices. 


The Quincy Methods. (In preperation.) .) 
To be ready in Feb. or March This wi 

Be the companion volume to * Talks on Teach. 
ng,” and will illustrate the principles and 

a advanced in it as practically a a in 

the Quincy system. 16mo, about 400 pages. 

Price $1.50, d, Subscriptions received 

now, book to elivered as soon as published. 


Kellogg’s School Man>gement. 
This volume, by the editor of the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL and TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE contains 
many practical ideas on this most important sub- 
ject. No teacher who fails inschool m ment 
can become successful in his profession. Hemay 
be proficient in everything and still, fail if he 
does not learn how to manage hi: isschool. This 
book is designed to hel elp the te teaches in this most 
important and most difficult ot bare of his work. It 
has an introduction b 
President of the New 
strongly com it. 
Ls og Supt. of the Winona Public schools and 
other eminent educators. As a specimen 
of these indorsements we Pg gt td, buta rey 
from President Baldwin, of 1 School, 
Mo.; “Itisa poweel every ne pars | breathes instruc- 
tion and ins: —y bound in cloth 
with side an Solr tamed in gold. Price only 75 
cents, post-pai 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching 
Is one of the best of all books for teachers. 
is a priceless volume. No man in this country 
taught as did David P. , the first Principal of 
New York State Normal School. He will stand as 
bol of natural teaching to the end of time. 
s the book to*begin 
over es often as possible. It will help a gees 
teacher, and it will help a poor teacher too. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


. 


Herbert Spencer on Education. 

This is the most ; ovens of all books on edu- 
cation. Mr. Spencer is credited with ha done 
more than ee any pother tw. to overthrow the for- 
malism that has got hold of our sch is 


a 
volume that should be read over and over. It 
will set any one to thinking. Price $1.25. 
Calkins’ New Primary Object Lessons. 
Prof. Calkins is the Supt. of the PeGuary 
Schools in N. Y. City and has had a wide expe 
ence. He is known as one of our leading 


ing has had a remarkable sale because it is prac- 
tical. It is undoubtedly the best book on the sub- 
should brary. 


Rui. Forty thou- 
vise di have been nord. pernis is the latest re- 
—-— wit es and durable cloth 


Calkins’ More Manual of Object Teaching. 
In this new manual the celebrated author gives 
illustrative —= in the methods as well as in 
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co TO 
White Mountains 


VIA. THE 
PROVIDENCE’ LINE. 


Steamers, 
RHODE ISLAND and 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
att? Pier 29 N.R., daily, (except Sundays,) 


WHITE MOUNTAIN EXPRESS, with 
cais, leaves steamer landing, Providence, at % 
ani through to Fabyan’s WITHOUT 


Passangers via. this line will eaters § ome ht’s 
rest, have = time for Breakfas' vi- 
dence, dine at Plymouth, and arrive A Pabyan’ s 
early in afternoon, Send for Tourist-boo! 


F. W. POPPLE, 
General Passenger Agent. 
177 West St., New York 


PEOPLE’S LINE BOATS 
FOR ALBANY, 


Saratoga, Sharon Springs, Richfield Springs, 
Lake George, Manchester, North Adams, 
and all Points North and West. 


DREW AND ST. JOHN, 


Will leave Picr No. 41, North River, South Side 
of Canal Street, Every Week Day, at 6 P. M. 


THROUGH TICKETS sold at all 
hotels and ticket-offices ; at the office on 
aud on bag Wy 2s ee t N.Y. 
offices, No. 944 Broadw ay, No. 736 Sixth Avenue, 
a mi 4 Court 8t., Brooktyn. Rooms warmed. 


—Ba checked woe to desti nation 
Fidicht received until time of departure. 
W. W. EVERETT, President. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


A History of the 
IWEW “S7ORK 


Male Teaches? Associate, 


By HYLAND C C. KIRK. 





er 








This volume gives, lst a history of the rise and 
progress of the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, shows its action at each meeting, one the 
cunnection between its acts and important | 
lation is racec. The teachers will be proud of 
—_ a volume, for it shows that the Association 
has had a notable history. Beery o one who is or 
been interested in the schools of New York 
will want this book. Only a hmited number have 
been printed; no plates were made. When this 
edition is gone it is quite improbable that an- 
other will ever be printed. ‘Teachers m every 
State will wish to know what has been done by 
the New York State Teac’! ’ Association, and 
this is the oniy work that will give the infor- 
mation. 

Handsomely bound in paper, with illustrat- 
ed cover, aad portraits of 30 of the dis- 
tinguished educators of N.Y. State. 
Price, 50 cents, Sent post-paid, on 
receipt of Price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
Song Treasures. 


—-NO. 1 o- 


T h Institutes and 
Normal Schools. 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG. 


Editor of the ScHo0ou JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE, Eto. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. 
ous Semin 7 LA geek ot to supply the sor, 
man r songs spcc 
pr Farm to the use in Sabena 8, and ‘leachers’ Lnsti- 
tutes. Each number consists of 16 pages of songs 
set to music, with a cover, on which 
vre printed the words of a number of other 
fami song and hymns. Discount for quantity. 
Send 10 cents for sampie copy to 


KB. L, KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Piace. N. ¥. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


—or— 
DR: W. J. STEWART, 
23d Street and 9th Ave. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 
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__ SCHOOL SCHOOL DIRECTORY, 










COLLEGE, NEWARE, N. J. 
20 minutes of New York, More positions for grag 
ates than all other schools of this character com)jp, 
Life scholarship $40. Write for circulars. 


wenWVellesley 
School 


alt IP hil lsde Uphis 


Established last year in the large 
Mansion, 2027 Chestnut Street, 

Has met with such success as to require an adi 
tional building. The — of Wellesley Colle 
governs the management 

Pupils are fitted for any College. 

Applications for and Day Scholay 
may be made to either uf the undersigned, wh 
will furnish Circulars of etc, 

Terms September 26th. 
ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 

2027 Chestnut Stree 


Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D.,, 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Of the Board of Advise 


RUTGERS COLLEGE, 


(Chartered as “* Queen College” in 1770). 


New Brunswick, N. J. ~. hour from N. Y., on Pa. Bi 
Year vegine for Sept. W, i 
Sloane Prizes tor the best Setemadaads Resnent ¢ 

=pmiangion: is pst. $400 ($10vU cash; 2 






















































Additional san Ad New Lib Funds. Se 
euteen Protesseors; neo tuters. Classical © 
full and tavro' fucreased tuci'ities tor sia 
eo ¥rench and German, with a view to pra, 
eee work for uli etudc nts in Chen 
students ah oars Astronomical Uoservatory f 
st feta .5" om he ay) my Cavinct. Ampie Pr 


kr rcNT Yr yours, 
SCIEN TEE FAC ‘DEE EPA TME is the N. J, 
Coulege. Practice, in io Surveying. Fu 
course in] Drenghting. have uniformi 
qoauped profitabie ~ Why ay professional scien! 


ork. 
The Aim ot the College,—Thevoughaces ina 
ork. Best fucilities « wonal abeention Jor ever 
oulet No young — who proves hinisell patie 
anu persevering will Saalewes te give up hina, eg 
course for want of some assistance 


tor full information, Address Becretary of Rug 
College. 











































MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, Ph. D., LL. D., 


EDUCATIONAL. 


1883. The an Es of the 


CONSERVATORY “of MUSIO 

Beautifully Illustrated. 64 SENT FREE » 
yourself and musical friends. Send names and add 

K.TO ey RJEE, Puente - Boston. Mass. 

The Largest and best Music. Literary ¢ 

Art School,and HOM E Sor young ladies in the world 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
. The first in 











a —— of 14.000 volumes, 
aid deowving Lm gg 2 ~~ — 4 

of n ° 
DeaX, Registrar. 8. L. CALDWELL, D.D 5 Preeldent. 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGI 


This renowned and Chartered Institution is sue 
conmey peers its west, in its new 
gantly furnished building, 58 W. 55th St., ¥ 

pupils, y= all times may be received, and citer 
for which they are prepared, and tuitio 

koned from the Prime of ent D 


course 
and elective = 





n 
for Circulars — 
re = +s the: ‘eawer’ 4 e President, 
w. 40th St. . N.Y BURCHARD. 
AINE’S BUSINESS Gizkaan, oie , 
cor. Canal; “L” Station (Established 18 
1313 Broadway, 341bS 








Arithmetic ana Wri Writing $10, Ss bee 
an 5 
hand $10. Backward persons Tapidiy advan 

private rooms. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


LOCATED 4T 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 
enowned Music School offers the accull 
ivantages of 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. is W T VANDERBILT'S AgisTocRacy.—At Sar-| MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYNN, MASS., 
To alintnddatates manna atoga, on one occasion, a somewhat 
i AMERICAN AMD FORRION Hl E overdressed lady approached and claimed f * 


acquaintance with Commodore Vander- 
Teachers’ Agency. THIS 


bilt. He arose and talked affably with 
TRADE ev ERY her, while his wife and daughter snuffed 
produces to leges, schools, and one = su- » 


the air with scorn. ‘“ Father,” said the 

ar feasors. collesss, pals, Assistan WRAPPER. 
be ay for ae department 0: _—,. MARK 
ar emands gaskeshed Call 


— ee as the commodore resumed 

schovls to parents. is seat, ‘‘didn’t you remember that vulgar 

sa: address. Mrs. B—— as the woman who ased to 
Mrs. M. J. J, FOUNGEULTON, sell poultry to us at home ?” “Certainly, 

saree ane 23 Union Square, eer responded the old man, promptly, “and 

I remember your mother when she used 








to sell root beer at three cents a glass over 
Is a pearly white, semi-transparent fluid, havinga | in Jersey, when I went up there from 
Lecturers: Companions, Soc" remarkable affinity for the skin. The only article Staten Island, peddling oysters out of my 


‘ yet Known to chemistry that will penetratetheskin ={boat.” Asthis homely reply was heard 
retaries and Housekee WESESSS ENSURE. by a group surrounding the family, there 


ilies going abroad ortote country rompt- ee 
miited. Now charge to those employing} BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, was no further attempt at aristocratic airs 
nor to teac 06 waite supplied. feates alf Spots, Freckles, Tan, | °? the part of the ladies during that 
"E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & CO., Black W * | season. 
31 East 17th 8t., (Uni N.Y Moth Patches, orms, Impurities 
~» (Onien Square). S-¥-| and Discolorations of every kind, either In the Interest of Suffering Humanity. 
PINCKNEY’S ACENCY within or upon the skin. It renders the skin pure, We call attention to a new Vitalizing Treatment 
clear, healthful and brilliant, creating a com- which is taken by simple inhalation, and which 
FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. plexton which isneither artificial nor temporary, but | 2cts directly upon the weakened nerve-centres 
Established 1873. atonce beautiful and permanent in its beauty. | 800 ‘ital organs. restoring them to their normal 
S Z ts ation: e - 
1. > supply Schools and Families with IT CURES (almost instantly) Sunburn, Sobreted lawe and forces. and it cures by § ving LY 1A E PINKHAMN’S 
iy Tee on Souseneenee: ’ Prickly Heat, Chapped, | to nature her true. end bealthy control in the bu. D « 
or eachers with ons. Rough or Chafed Skin. In fact, its results |™man organism, Thousands of most wonderfu 
| eae e Schools and Teachers. upon lldiueaerof the skinare wonderful. temever | cures ave, Detu made during the lat thirveun VEGETAZLE COMPOUND 
5. To Give _amemation, and Assist Parents — a yl pin pam uae vue » pe Starkey & waren, Girari a, Is a Positive Curs 
hoo ladelpbia, to se ou such documents an iaful © 
Pane Desi Positions should send ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. reporta A oonte an will aN you to judge for for all these “alnful Comp!nints and Weakneseor 


lank Pine se common te our best {emule pepulation. 
genpe for , foe = ~~ 4 yourself as to it t etboacy in your own case. It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com 


School an ofp and Guid Le a th a 
1882 (10th he ublication? wil be ‘esued in HAY-FEVER. D A Taine plaints, all ovarian troubies, ap and Ulcera 
jane. NEY’S AGENC P I recommend to those suffer. IAMONDS,—A large proportion of the] tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
beanestne Building, B’dway and 1athBt., N.Y ; =] ing (as I have been) with Hay Fe-| diamonds which have constituted the] Spinal Weakness, and ts particularly adapted to the 
ESTABLISHED 1872. ie “3 . ver, Ely’s Cream Baim. I have! stock of trade since 1870 have c) me from "S cabmeenee and expel tumors from the uterusta 
American and European f Ly tried nearly all the remedies, rod en ¥ 80 n¢ umo' 
h aety and give this a decided prefer- — Africa. ja P uct of the Kim an early stage of developmont. The tendency to cam 
) B TREAU 7 e 7 MNCS, WAaICR CCCUP one and a humors there is checked very speedily by ite use, 
TEACHERS | U ea ence. It has given me immedi- ote i. cerous 0: 3 
d 7 - ate relief. C. H. STxPHEns, Hard quai ter square miles, with those of neigh- It removes faintness, Natulency, destroysall craving 
Supplies, without charge. Ca eges, Schools, an: : sees 4 boring mines, are worked by a number of | forstimulants, and relieves weakuess of the stomach, 
Families with thoroughly competent, a ae : ware, Merchant, Ithaca, N. Y. < 2 . . : : 
Prinei) and Teachers Families going abroad ne % c 2 wih.whe men companies with an aggregate capital of | It cures Bloating, Ueadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
orto the ) country promptly x, with 6 su - » the finger into the nastatta. be | #22;000,000, controlled by London, French ae Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indj 
Tutors, ions, an overnesses. ~ ° : = sas | gestion. 
ROF. LEG ENDRE, (50 (5th Year) - rbed, effectually cleansing | 20d Dutch syndicates, whose buyers are hes - a Gon, quien Galt 
Broa: 28th & the nasal passages of catarrhal | on the spot feeling beart ; weight 
Le Sainte Di yy ERE - pos. d backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 
Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country r virus, causing healthy secre an . yer 
fo —— . oS ive [pe oan J¢ will at all times and under all circumstances ect tm 
A Positive Cure pe 9 Seeene mings | WELLS’ “ROUGH ON CORNS.”’ lic. Ask for barmony with the laws that govern the female system, 
THE . cnewaly ap ay te se Complete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau,|. 22¥°S Swit “Rucntu teste ‘oe| sen ngtpnionntate Compound ts unrarpareed. TS. 
y 3 man alized by a few applications | A pretty young girl full of pique, EXDSA &. FINERANS VEEETerES oo 
Still n y teachers to fill the vacancies REAM ALM. A thorough treatment will cure. POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenues, 
that are coming in daily. Unequalled focold in thehead.| Got down in the mouth, so to spique, Lynn, Mass. Price $i. Six bottlesfor§s. Sent by mail 
Loe OUR PATRONS SAY; b —~+ A.A | 4 oy a, pecs And when people laughed in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, om 
Bane tin te - om ; — She thought she was chaughed, receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs Pinkham 

Mimi tormer ex expression ¢ of shanks thanks for our ee And she stayed in the house for a wique. | treelyanswersall letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 


(ay ritude th g : *Sbboan St W — _ nsiiecsinanh tipi oa let, Address as above. Mention thie Paper 
omactpel er, e' . 


a any ae which people abide by their No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
of profitiess registration in four other y faith in Ayer's can enly beex-| IVER PILLS. Tey cure constipation, bilicusness 
scene ona ie tan plained by the fact that itis the bet blood imcai-| LIVER TULA Toy care sont, 


, cine ever vsed, and is not approached in excellence > " 
me to secure a responsible ae eee Pat IF EATING WERE A FELONY by any new candidate for public favor. em Sold by all Drugaiete. “Gs 


mom a personal {IT COULD NOT BE MORE TERRIBLY PUNISHED aieiatihen 
most heartil ‘commend THAN BY THE TORTURES OF INDIGESTION. WHY Came the preceptor, gazing idly round, 
ing teachers can Fel upon the’ courteous and gentic. | ENDURE THEM? EVERY DYSPEPTIC KNOWS, OR Now at the clouds and now at the = rea = ro em. 
manager of thePennaylvanis Bducational Bu.|OUGHT TO KNOW, THAT TARRANT’S EF- grec qian, 


suitable and cempetent can-| FERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT IS A ; : 
H # mum, ke Prine Principal Medina | speciFic FOR THE COMPLAINT. WHY THEN And all absorbed in reveries profound 


<n for application form and lists of testimo- =aren? IS SHEER FOLLY. SOLD BY ALL Of fair Almira in the ae , . nyapall TA K E A as 7 H E 


_ 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, eae 


Allentown, Pa. Mr. James Murphy, of Cuba, Fulton 
- county, Ill, says: “Samaritan Nervine 
. ’ cured rf daughter's epilepsy.” At drug- 
gists. $1.50. 
Rev. Father Wilds 


2 > . Medicines, 
ORC.W.BENSON’S She dwells by great Kanawha’s side, 
Be ee jet cranes ecramee rene /fJ | 42nd dit her Ieopes and al her pride 
dew York, a and — hay the late yt -—: J ong WER Sry > Sytem ——y Me P 


--A-f BF FS (RALGIA. NERVOUSNESS Are in her village school. 


an ie can Bt, Mow York, May 16, 1008. xe 42 DYSPEPSIA . —iaAOw. PURIFIERS, 
i . J. C. AYER & Co., Gen tlemen : 


last winter was twoubied with a most unocmfert- Brain worry kills many thousands every 
thie Htching humor, adoring mecpe o7 oy = hehe year. Dr. Benson's Celery and Chamo- 4 b E UJ M AT | C 
MS ica _ieobod ‘chat Tout ~~ FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY 50x. mile pills, the remedy. 


ing over them. ye —} from a se. Thousands of tesimonials to prove the above ——- 
re —_ And catarrhat ‘cough my epg wes assertions. We give a sampie. TuEyY gratefully testify to the virtues of Dr. 
AYER’s ) SARSAPARILLA- by Sanadion of Had Neuralgia and Sick Headache for years. | Graves’ Heart Regulator fur Heart Disease. Price 


_ t 
other personal in former Pt Be th cure, but $1. 6 for $5. 
fhe nt ont me Celery Pills did.”"—S. G. be aay ew ae Pree p< 
Ican easier teach twenty what were| B8 


good to be done than be one of the twent 
A SPECIFIC FOR : 


to follow my own teaching. —SHAKE- And Indigestion Cures, 
Epilepsy, SPEARE. 


Spasms, Convul- When symptoms of malaria appear in any form 

vied [Beguine secre MOUC, FAVE 
“ levelo contioue un 

Sickness, St. Vitus health restored, ap itsurely will be by the use 5 jy 


of this remedy. cure is warranted ip every 


iastance. And Billious Specifics, 
ing, Syphillis, Uneasy lie the heads of all who rule ; 
Scrofula, Kings 


s 
The most so, his whose kingdom is a 
Bvil, Ugiy Blood school. —C. W. Hotes. rail erve 
sia, Nervousness, “BUCHU-PAIBA.” Quick, complete cure, all ¥ 
ick Headache, | *20Ying Kidney Diseases. $1 Force Revivers, 


nee ood Bao Worried and tormented into monoton- 


ous feebleness. the best of life ground 
out of him by a mill of boys.—DICKENs. re C e a 


‘Ringworm all over daughter’s body, 
cured by Dr. Benson’s Skin-cure.” Mrs. Retorers, 
Merriam, Blue Hill, Mass. IN SHORT, TAKE ALL THE BEST quali. 


ties of ali these, and the best qualities of all 
A SENSATIONAL report is called a canard | tne best Medicines of the World and you wil. 


coat erate prcanse que CaaS — ee it. find that HOP BITTERS have the best cura- 
= P. 0. Box 1698, New York, with ) aan. : + tive qualities and powers of all concentrated 
ronan and salary wanted. At Druggists, C. N. e , Samaritan fic in them, and that they will cure when any or 
. : all of these, singly or combined, fail. A thor- 

‘ough trial will give positive proof of this, 


f Womapr '¢the Hope of the Race. 





man can Sympathize with Woman. 


Health o 
























































Remedies. 
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WAN TED, 


For the best selling school article now in the 


market. 
missions given. 


Exclusive territory and paying com- 

Active, intelligent Teachers 

with some business experience, preferred. 
Address, with references. 


AGENTS 





BD. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
i, 3 &5 Bond St., New York. 


Important Announcements. 





$e 
— 








NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, Two Book Series 





_ WHITE'S | NEW ARITHMETICS, Two Book Series, 
NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. 
_THALHEIMER’S GENERAL HISTORY, Revised. 








mimnpaiy 








KIDD'S NEW 


ELOCUTION. 





ARTHUR COOPER, | 


____GREGORY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Send for Cataloguesand Price Lists, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., 





eet ee BAKER, 
28 Bond Street, New York Cty. 


AGENT 








CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 











MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestnut St 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 16 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD’S New U.S. History. | 4 
GOODRICH’S Child's History. “aw teak 
ROYSE’S American Literature,|_ 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 
. 153 Wabash Ave, 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 

4 CHICAGO. 





PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and a in one year.”’--MILTON. 

Virgil, Caesar, Hi orace, Cicero, Sallust, 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer’ s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, 
and Xen: .o m’s Anabasis, each $2.25. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Gram- 
mar ; adapted te the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

a gh # Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 

ers, Pinnock’s School Histories, ne vy 
School Histories, Manesca’s French Series, ¢ 

EP" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 

terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


LATEST TEXT-BOOKS. 


Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Ma- 
terials of Engineering. (Ready about Sept. 20.) 
8vo, cloth. $5.00. 

Weisbach’s Mechanics, Vol. IIL; Kinematics 
and tbe, Mac a lpery ol Transmission. Trans- 











lated by P: LEIN. (Ready about Sept. 20.) 
8vo, cloth. 0. 

Wood’s Mechanics of Fluids. (Shortly.) 8vo, 
cloth. 1.2 


Thurston’s Materials of Engisecrina. Part I 
Non-Metallic Materials, (Now Ready. 8vo, 
cloth. 0, 
Thurston's Materi 


als of Engineering. Part II. 
Iren and Steel. (NOW Ready,) 8vo, cloth. $5.00. 
Dubois’ Strains in Framed Structures, Pilates 


and "00. Drawings. (Now Ready) 4to, cloth, 
MacUord’s Kinematics and Practical Mech- 
anism. With many beautiful Wood-Engravings, 
(Ready about Sept. 20.) 8vo, cloth. 85.0 
Nichols’ Water Supply from a Chemical and 
Sanitary Standpoint. Plates. (Now Ready). 
8vo, cloth. 2. 
Fra aaee BY 
WILEY & SONS, 
*,* Our new Catalogue, (September) now ready, and 
will be mailed free to any one ordering it, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. 
Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoel Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 
Worcester's New Spellers, 


Hoc. &c,, &oc. 


—-- 

















New York. | 





WILLJAM WARE & CO., 


_THE-— 


Prang Educational Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus & Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE, 
Manufacturers of 


PRANG’S DRAWING G MODE, 


PRANG’S SCH 
PRANG’S COL COMPASSES. 


Dealers in —— Jonsratee and Mate rials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 
The Prang Educational Co., 7 Park St Boston. 





FRENCH OR GERMAN 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System, 


Learn to 


hg pas 
—e full beer 





' ESTES & LAURIAT, Pubtichers, 
299-305 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—o— 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


wees > * Revised by Henry _ A.M. 
Late Supt. of Schools, N.-Y. € 


First Lines of English Grammar. 
Copy for examination, postpaid, 

Institutes of English Grammar. 
Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Grammar of English Grammars. 


Tenth Edition, revised and improved. Enlarged 
by the addition CH . copious index of matter by 
SAmvuEL U. pages. 


M. Royal 

Octavo. Leather, r, $5.00. Half Morroco, ° $6.20 
Circulars mailed free on pond 
ence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD @€& CO., 
* 56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. ¥ 


School Room Wall Line 


‘Cor 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
87 Franklin St., Boston, and 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


The New Inductive Arithmetics. 
(GREENLEAF’S SERIES.) 


PARKER & MARVEL’S 
Supplementary Readers, 
And other Popular School Books, 








- to John R. Anderson, 68 Reade st., 











BOOKS which Teachers must have. | 


CHILDREN'S HOUR. 
y Mrs. B. C. Stave. Containing Dial es, 
Speeches, ty Songs, Tableauxa¢harades, Black: 
Juvenile Comedies, ete., for Pri- 
mary Schools, “go and avestiie. Enter. 
tainments. 1 vol.,16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 
a 5 — pag hy DAYS 
Rs. M. C. SLADE.  Dialo Speeches, 
Tableaux. Charades, Blackboard xorciene, ete. 
pted to scholars in the Common, Grammar, an 
High Schools. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONG» AND 
P YS. 

Written and collected by Mrs. Louise PoLiock, 

Prine ned of National Kindergarten Normal Insti’ 

bate. 


hington) D.C. 1 vol., 1émo, boards. Price 
CmARADSS AND PANTOMIMES. 


Music Teachers, Coir Leaders 


School Teachers. 
For Common Schools, £2’S- Emerson” sy 





Emerson. GOLR. 

BIN. (50 cts.) Ww, 

O. Perkins. WHIPPOORWILL. (50 cts.) MERRY 
CHIMES (50 cts.) SONG ECHO. (75 cts.)—all 


good, cheerful, genia! collect ons of school music. 


For High Schools, RELCOMEGHORUS. 


a, an Goer WRE ret 
($1.) Female Voices. 


ICAL ECHOES, 
WELLESLEY “ COLLEGE COL- 
LECTION 
OF SINGING. 


(#1.) HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. $1.) Houg 
best compilers. 


($1) All are excellent books by the 
For Singing Classes. 





THE --~¢ WELCOME 
‘ Us oe By Emerson. 





For School and Home Entertainment ; with additi 
by OLIvER Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price 50 cts. 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
For School and Home, with additions bY OLIVER OpP- 
Tic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50.¢ 
GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE  eeRARESD: 
By Prof. J. H. GmLMorE. 1 vol.,12mo, Price, 75 cts 
GILMOR lg PRIMARY SCHOOL 
SPEAKE 
Adapted to owe youngest scholars, by Prof. GILMORE. 
lvol.,iémo Price, 50 cts. 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 

HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 25 Arch St., Boston. 
Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 





Libraries without Money. 


Much is beinfg said of late by teachers 
and others in regard to the books our 
youth shall read. Many persons are deter- 
red from purchasing good books because 
of the cost. An opportunity is offered by 
which every district may start, or increase 
ite library without payment in money. 
Nearly every teacher and scholar jas 
wheel booke 1 for which they have no fur- 
ther use, We are prepared to purchase 
both new and worn school books, and 
give in exchange suitable books for school 
or individual libraries. With a little at- 
tention, by this plan every individual can 
be made a personal contributor, and a 
new interest created in the library. Par- 
ticulars will be furnished on application 
N.Y. 





For Teachers, Students, 
Travellers, etc. 


PUTNAM'S 


HAND-BOOK DICTIONARY. 


A Practical and conversational Dictionary of 
the English, French, and German Languages, 
in Parallel Columns, for the use of Teachers, 
Students, Travellers, etc. Sy George F. 
Chambers, F.R.A.S. 730 pages, oblong 16mo, 
(most convenient for the hand or pocket), 
in-red leather, $2.00, 

“ A practically exhaustive vocabulary. . 

A very satisfactory volume.”—London Times. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 28d Street, New York. 


FSTERBROON’S ° Te 








~<f=> 


Leading Numbers; 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THR ESTERBROOK & fEEL PEN CO.,\ 





RLESS. (75 cts.) By W. 





O. Perkins. THE IDEA. (WS ro ) Classes with either 
of these books, are sure to be successes. 
RE M REDEMPTION. (81.) No 
or Musical Societies. vello edition. "This new 
1 remarkable work is 
well worth practicing. Also, the: easy RUTH and Boaz, 
(65 cts ), and the fine scenic Cantata, JOSEPH’S BON. 
DAGE $1.) Also all the Oratories, Masses, anda 


large number of Sacred and Secular Cantatas. Send 
for lists. 


Por Choirs. 125.) | zea 


—— 
($1 25.) EMERSON’ 4 ey Oo 


SHEPHERD CHURCH COLLEC B54 
. ey PLE. ($1.) HE 
1.) ANTHEM HARP, 
ANTHEMS $1.25.) 
CHURCH OFFERING. (e 26.) GEM GLEANER. (§1), 
and re! he re rs. Send for descriptve lists. 


y book mailed for the retail pri 
Liste ree. Inquiries cheerfully edewered. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


—CHURCH & CO’S-— 


Musical Library. 


The Best uate by the Best Writers, Biegently printed, 
nd handsomely bound in cloth 


Youth and Pleasure. 
A collection of easy pieces for the Piano. 


. Hours of Song. 


A catinction of Choice Popular Songs pee Choruses 
with Pianoforte accompanimen 


The Pianists’ Pride. 


A valuable collection of Elegant Pigges for the Piano 
forte, in great variety and by th st Composers. 


The Concert at Home. 


For Violin or Fiute. and Piano. 
fine collection of Violin or Flute, and Piano Duets 
consisting of the latest and best music. 


The Two Friends. 


Piano Duets. 


Containing pieces of moderate difficulty. 
Price of each of the five volumes above named @ly 
$1 by mail, postpaid, 


The Guitarist. 


A superb collection of the very best so 
met for the Guitar. Price $1. 50 by 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Word Uuion Square. cincinati, 0. 
‘The Clearance Sale of 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND STANDARD 

BOOKS 


pan over from the so nolaaye. Send for catalogue 
free, also new ready catalogue of the late Rev: 


* cigenma chance fo bay 6 good books cheap. 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, 124 
Second-Hand 

SCHCOL BOOKS 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


Send for a Catalogue. 
A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Row. 
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Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York, 


A week. $12 a di ot home gaat made. Costly 
RT Darin tres Address Taux & Co., Augusta, Maine 
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